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LETTER FROM JEREMIAH HUBBARD, 


Of Guilford County, N. C. and Clerk of the Yearly Meeting of Friends of 
that State, dated 3d month, 4th, 1o34, toa Friend in England. 


Dear Frienp:—I am induced to write to thee on the subject of coloni- 
zing the people of colour of the United States, in Africa, from an appre- 
hension that [ have had for several years past, (and from recent informa- 
tion I have been confirmed that 1 was not mistaken,) that there are some 
Friends in England who are much opposed to the plan of the Colonization 
Society; and although I do not know from any direct or definite informa- 
tion, what is the ground of their objection, [ suppose that they think it would 
be more consistent with Christian principles, to emancipate them in the 
southern States, and let them remain here, as they have done in the north- 
ern States. IT apprehend that Friends in England are not fully apprized of 
some important circumstances relative to the subject, which places the 
southern States in a very different situation from the northern. In the first 
place, there never were so many people of colour in the northern States as 
there are in the Southern; and another circumstance that diminished them 
there, and increased them greatly here, was, while the northern States 
were legislating on the subject of gradual emancipation, avaricious masters 
sent them by thousands to the southern markets, before the emancipating 
laws were actually passed; which left a small proportion in those States, in 
comparison to the whites; not many more, perhaps, than they were willing 
to have for labourers, waiting-men, waiting-women, &e. And notwith- 
standing they have freed their slaves, for which they are entitled to ap- 
plause, yet they never dreamed, as the saying is, of raising them to equal 
citizenship and privileges with the white people. No, my friend, they can 
no more reconcile to themselves the idea of sitting down by the side of a 
co'onred Afiican, in any legislative or judiciary dey artment, than the high 
spirited southern slaveholder; and not only so, but they never intend to ad- 
mit them to these privileges, while the State Governments and the United 
States’ Government continue in existence. Notwithstanding this, there 
are some highly professing philanthropists that are mightily opposed to col- 
onization in Africa; and some of these have used their endeavours to preju- 
dice the people of England against the Colonization Society; and have 
perhaps succeeded in some degree, mainly, [ apprehend, by misrepresent- 
ing the views and operations or effects of the Society on the subject of sla- 
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very in the slave States. They appear to me to have been actuated in 
some degree at least by a spirit of envy or revenge at the growing approba- 
tion of the Society both in the North and the South, or it may be for the 
want of capacity fully to understand end comprehend the vastly capacious 
and benevolent enterprise in all its bearings and effects, in the past, present, 
and future times, not only on the community at large of the United States, 
both of the whites and people of colour; but upon the civilization and hap- 
piness of the millions on the continent of Afiica. They have also succeed- 
ed in influencing many of the people of colour in the northern States to be 
much opposed to emigrating to Africa, and to the Colonization Society, 
which is an evident mark of their degradation, effected by their long con- 
tinuance in that inferior sphere of action to which their condition and stri- 
king difference of features and colour have subjected them under the prejudi- 
ces of the whites. The white people, content that they have emancipa- 
ted them from slavery, are trying to give some of them some education, al- 
though, as I have said before, they never intend to admit them to an equal- 
ity with themselves; no, not even a Newton, a Cesar, or a Demosthenes, 
if they were descended of the sable African or Negro race, would be thus 
equalized. Although I apprehend that the English people are not so deep- 
ly prejudiced against the African race, as the people of the United States, 
yet I suppose they have enough of it, not to admit them to an equality with 
themselves in all respects; and that if there were as many of the African 
race in England, in proportion to the white people, as there are in the 
United States, and particularly in the southern States, there would be but 
one voice, and that would be for colonizing them somewhere. You might 
prefer Canada to Africa; but Friends here greatly prefer Africa, as being 
more congenial to their nature and constitution, and for several other sub- 
stantial reasons. When the British Government had but about one thou- 
sand of them at fhe close of the American Revolution; as well as I remem- 
ber from the page of history, they colonized them at Sierra Leone; and al- 
though that colony has failed in some particulars, of effecting what was 
expected by its founders, yet I apprehend it has not been owing to the want 
of capacity in the colonists, or the want of congeniality in the soil and cli- 
mate of Africa to them, but for the want of a proper fostering care of its 
founders or their successors. And as it has been an asylum for the slaves 
recaptured by the British Government, they ought to make it as pleasant as 
they can: ifthey do, Sierra Leone may yet flourish, and prove a great bless- 
ing to Africa. 

But the Colony of Liberia has exceeded in its progress, both in civil and 
political character, in numbers and territory, beyond what its most sanguine 
friends could have rationally expected. It contains about three thousand 
colonists, and territory of about two hundred miles along the coast, about 
thirty miles wide; between four and five hundred recaptured slaves, resto- 
red to their country at the expense of the United States’ Government; about 
one thousand manumitted slaves, that have gone with their own consent, 
and with the will and consent of their owners, since the colony was found- 
ed; and from information that I now have before me, there are not less than 
ten thousand willing to go to Liberia, and their masters willing to give 
them up, if the Colony was large enough to receive them, and the Society 
had suflicient funds for transporting and settling them in Africa. And prob- 
ably there is twice that number now anxious to go. Nearly a thousand 
emigrated to Liberia in 1832, among which was a considerable number 
of manumitted slaves, from Baltimore, from Norfolk, from South Carolina, 
from Kentucky, from Mississippi and other places. Two tribes of the na- 
tives have submitted to the Government of the Colony, from choice, and 
are sending their children to school among the colonists, and mingling with 
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them in their manners, labour and commerce, adopting their dress and Jan- 
guage, and becoming civilized. It is also believed that the Colony possess- 
es, by fair purchase and treaty with the neighbouring kings, territory suffi- 
cient to contain and support one million of inhabitants, as it becomes settled 
and cultivated by civilized people. It is believed the territory contains 
about two hundred thousand natives, and that the two tribes above men- 
tioned, contain from fifteen to twenty thousand, some think twenty- 
five thousand. Here may we not ask the opposers of the Colonization 
Society for a parallel in the page of history, of such successful progress of a 
colony, is so short a time, say ten or twelve years, under such a combina- 
tion of apparently insurmountable difficulties? Or can they devise a more 
propitious plan for the total abolition of the slave trade, the civilization of 
Africa, and the extinction of slavery in the United States, than for the peo- 
ple and government to turn their energies, with their surplus revenue and 
their other abundant resources, for the support and growth of the Colony of 
Liberia? I am also of opinion, that the wealthy friends of humanity in 
England could not better apply a portion of that immense wealth that a 
bountiful Providence has been pleased to try them with, than to aid with 
it the Colonization Society, especially at the present time, when there are 
so many desirous .to emigrate, and cannot for want of funds. As Great 
Britain had as Jarge a share in the sin of bringing those people to America, 
as we or any other nation have had, or larger perhaps, her noble sons of 
liberty and christian philanthropy ought to be willing to do their part in 
restoring them to their own country, or the land of their fathers, with the 
blessings of civilization and the enlightening influences of Christianity; al- 
theugh Wilberforce and several other good men have expressed a diflerent 
opinion, that is, with respect to the people of England aiding by donations 
the Colonization Society in America. In making these remarks I bave no 
partial views to the Society of Friends here or in England; nor to the peo- 
ple of colour under our care, but the general good of both the whites and 
the people of colour here and elsewhere. 

I will now state more definitely the situation of the southern States from 
the northern, with respect to the general emancipation of the people of 
colour, to remain with the whites. The number of blacks exceed the 
whites, in about one-half of each of the southern States; say from one hun- 
dred miles to one hundred and fifty from the shores of the Atlantic, from 
the State of Maryland to Florida, a distance of more than one thousand 
miles along the sea-coast, there is a great majority of blacks. In some 
States there are two to one of whites, that is in the eastern parts of them; 
and in the eastern parts of South Carolina, some counties in North Carolina, 
and some in Virginia, four to one: but in the western parts of these States 
there is a majority of whites, though a great many blacks. Now, my friend, 
the general emancipation of such a number of these poor degraded crea- 
tures, say more than two millions, always to remain bere with the white 
people, even if the Government should take the necessary care for their 
education and preparation for freedom and civilized life, which to be sure it 
ought, they must or will be a degraded people while the reins of govern- 
ment remain in the hands of the whites. Supposing the very best conse- 
quences that could follow such a measure, even that both classes should ge- 
nerally exercise Christian feelings towards each other—which is very im- 
probable, if not morally impossible—the peculiarly marked difference of 
features and colour, will always be an insurmountable barrier to general 
amalgamation. Even the Society of Friends, when receiving them into 
membership in religious society, have no intention of giving them our sons 
or our daughters in marriage, nor they any view of this kind; nay, the 
more virtuous, the farther from it. Were they of the same colour.and fea- 
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tures that we are, in an elective republican government like this, where 
talents and merit are the common footsteps to esteem and preferment, there 
would be no difficulty in universal emancipation without a separation. I 
have no idea that they are at all inferior to the white people in intellect; 
give them the same opportunities for enterprise and improvement. In 
viewing the two classes thus situated at present, and to remain so through 
a succession of ages, a mist of darkness seems to rest upon them; it isa 
painful, disagreeable prospect, with a longing desire for something better 
for the African race and our offspring too; yet this prospect is not half so 
dark and appalling as that of continuing them in slavery, to which we can- 
not avoid attaching the idea of a tremendous collision of the parties, with 
the extinction of one or the other, and possibly of both, in the course of 
time. 

But I need not dwell much upon the subject of universal emancipation, 
in stating the best or worst, or most probable results of such a measure, be- 
cause the Southern people have no more idea of the general emancipation 
of slaves, without colonizing them, than the Northern people have of ad- 
mitting the few among them to equal rights and privileges. Not even the 
friends of humanity here, think that a general emancipation, to remain 
here, would better their condition; and if they did, I believe that none 
of the slave States laws admit of emancipation without sending them 
out of the State. And the ultra slave-holders are as much opposed to the 
Colonization Society as the Northern Manumissionists are, and have for 
several years past been viewing its growing popularity, and the Northern 
policy in Congress, with great jealousy; which keeps them upon the ground 
of nullification and the verge of rebellion, though they have other pretexts 
for it, such as the tariff, &c. But it is evident that slavery, or rather the 
general anticipation of its being abolished, is the primary cause of their 
discontent. Although this is the prevailing disposition of the governing 
men in most of the slave States, yet there are many men of fine talents and 
good character, of various religious denominations, that greatly deplore the 
evil of slavery, and would be glad to put their slaves in a better situation; 
and some have concluded it would better their condition to send them to 
Liberia, and others would do so willingly, but cannot for want of means; 
while others, no doubt from natural sympathy for their slaves, still dread 
the dangers and consequences of so adventurous an emigration, and perhaps 
some slaves are not willing to go. But I have not heard of a single family 
of slaves that have had the offer fairly and candidly made, but accepted it; 
and yet their unwillingness to go is talked of much by the Pharaoh-like 
slaveholders, and also by the Northern Manumissionists, as a paramount 
objection to the operations of the Colonization Society, both in England and 
America. So it would be if it were true, but it is utterly false; there are 
none sent that I have known or heard of, without their own consent; nei- 
ther slaves nor free persons. It is a little singular, that the hardened slave- 
holders and the Northern Manumissionists are so decidedly and bitterly 
opposed to each other as to threaten a dangerous collision, and a political 
division in this Government, and at the same time are offering and urging 
the same reasons for demolishing the Colonization Society!—such as the un- 
willingness of the people of colour to go—the vast cost of sending the whole 
of them—the wretched situation of the colonists—and finally, the impracti- 
cability of the scheme. But here we will leave the slaveholders enclosed 
in their Chariots of Iron, with an iron grasp upon their slaves, bidding defi- 
ance to the denunciations and imprecations of the New-England Anti-slave- 
ites, and watching with a jealous eye the mild, gradually increasing influ- 
ence of the Colonization Society, and take a view of the plan of the Colo- 
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nizationist, and that of the Universal Manumissionist, without coloniza- 
tion, and see which of the two is likely to abolish slavery in America. 
The primary object of the latter appears to be that of producing such a 
revolution in public sentiment as to cause the national legislation to be 
brought to bear directly on the slaveholders, and compel them to emanci- 
pate their slaves. And in order to effect this, they have formed themselves 
into a society that they call the New-England Anti-Slavery Society; where 
they write and print a great many things against the evils of slavery, and 
against slave holders and the Colonization Society, in a style and manner 
that savours more of the spirit of those that would ask for fire to come down 
from heaven to consume their enemies, than of those that would feed them 
if they were hungry, and if they were thirsty, give them drink. Their 
principal entrenchment appears to be in Boston,* from whence they issue 
their periodicals, which I suppose they circulate pretty generally through 
the free States; but whenever one of the papers called the Liberator, 
edited by W. L. Garrison, chances to alight in any of the slave States, it is 
counted incendiary, and immediately proscribed. Their orators travel and 
lecture only in the free States; there they propagate their doctrines or opin- 
ions of universal emancipation, coercion, &c. with much zeal and fluency, 
and no doubt with sincerity on the part of many of them; but mark, my 
friend, they are too discreet, or too timid to travel and attempt to propagate 
these views, and harangue in the slave States. The general course of their 
efforts of late, puts me in mind of what Young says about working the 
ocean into a tempest, “to waft a feather or to drown a fly.” And as to 
their brilliant illustrations of the evils and injustice of slavery; there is no 
more need of it in the Southern States generally, than there is to light a 
candle to look at the sun. Even the slaveholders!: generally acknowledge 
and deplore the evil, though many of them are not willing to emancipate, 
nor colonize their slaves yet. The plan of the northern anti-slaveites, in- 
stead of softening, appears to be hardening the slaveholders. The only 
good that they are doing, as it appears to me, is to the Colonization Socie- 
ty: by opposing it so inveterately, it has gained strength and energy; it is 
like a well constructed arch, that gains strength by pressure. The indif- 
ferent have been awakened to action, and its warmest friends have renew- 
ed their efforts. In the course of last year, more able advocates appeared 
in its behalf in the public prints, than ever have in the same length of time 
since the Colony was founded, notwithstanding the eloquent opposition of 
Garrison and his colleagues, both in America and England. I would give 
thee a little specimen of his style and manner of writing; in his Opinion of 
the Colonization Society, he says:—‘“The superstructure of the Coloniza- 
tion Society rests upon the following pillars. 1. Persecution. 2. False- 
hood. 3. Cowardice. 4. Infidelity. If I do not prove the Colonization 
Society to be a creature, without heart, without brains, eyeless, unnatural, 
hypocritical, relentless, unjust, then nothing is capable of demonstration!!!” 
His language to slaveholders, or of slaveholders, is, ‘“They are hypocrites, 
man-stealers; and such as hold offices in the United States,” he says, “are 
guilty of corrupt perjury, and unless they repent, will have their part 
in the lake that burns with fire and brimstone.”” This kind of language is 
not at all calculated to make good impressions on the minds of slaveholders, 
even on those of whom it may be true, and it is utterly false as respects 
many who hold slaves—they would be very glad to have it in their power 
to put their slaves in a better situation, but are hindered by the laws of the 
States, from emancipating them—they are not able to send them to Liberia 
—and while the laws of some of the free States prohibit their coming, the 


* Boston is a thousand miles from the main body and heart of slavery" 
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people in-all of them are opposed to it. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
and if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
Romans xii. 20, 21. This ought to be the motto of every friend to the 
cause of the abolition of slavery. If this mild and gentle policy fail to make 
effectual impressions on the minds of hardened slaveholders, in vain may 
we expect to conquer them by satire and vituperation, or threats of coer- 
cion. That this is not the general policy of the Colonization Society, I need 
not say; but it has much more the appearance of the Anti-slaveites of New- 
England. I know of but one principle that they profess, or practice, 
that is an exception to the above Apostolic rule; and that is, self-defence in 
their Colony: but this is no more than the common policy of all republics 
and civilized nations in the world, and probably as much attached to the 
immediate Manumissionist as the Colonizationist; but it is evidently contra- 
ry to the spirit of the Gospel. 

A Colonizationist says:—‘‘The American Colonization Society was form- 
ed very properly at the central eity of the Republic. If it had been form- 
ed in the heart of the slaveholding States, it might have been regarded, 
with just suspicion, as a device to perpetuate slavery. If it had originated 
in the free States, it wou!d have been certainly considered and reprobated 
with indignation, as a scheme for forcing a general emancipation upon the 
South. In eitherevent, jealousies would have been created and cherished, 
equally painful to the whites, and injurious to the blacks. There was one 
spot where it was possible to make a great national effort, so neutral, that 
suspicion would be disarmed; so public, that all the acts of the Society must 
necessarily be scrutinized by the eyes of the nation looking to that focal 
point.” And that which ought to preclude “‘all possibility of honest com- 
plaint against the motives which actuated those concerned in the generab 
management of the Society, there was scarcely a profession or denomination 
in the land, that did not partake in its early movements. There were Epis- 
copalians, Quakers, Presbyterians, Catholics, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists; Slaveholders, non-Slaveholders; Civil men, and Religious 
men; Northern men, and Southern men; men of great and humble abilities.” 
“Their reasons for action in some form were numerous and urgent. The 
safety of the whites, the ignorance and degradation of the free blacks, the 
comfort of the slaves, the unity of the States, the peace of the country, the 
prospects and happiness of the African race generally, the horrors of the 
slave trade, and the uncancelled debt due from the Christian community of 
the world, to long and greatly injured Africa.”’ All these were stimulating 
motives. ‘They declared their primary object in their Constitution was to 
colonize free people of colour of this country, in Africa. They knew if 
they succeeded in that, all the other objects would follow in its train; their 
object in colonizing the free people of colour, not being that of perpetuating 
slavery, as the Anti-slaveites construe it, but because they are not likely 
ever to be put upon an equal footing here with the white people, and be- 
cause here, in the slave States, they are a continual obstruction to emanci- 
pation; this the Society brought to view in their preamble or apology for 
the plan:that is, “The number of free coloured people in some States be- 
ingyso great as to cause them to repeal or prevent laws of emancipation.” 
And although the Society lays no claim to slaves, nor holds upto view any 
means or measures to compel masters to emancipate them; yet the Society 
is as willing to send those that their masters immediately emaneipate, as 
those that are free-born. Of the three thousand colonists, more than half, 
I suppose, are emancipated slaves. This appears to be the first great and 
good work that is likely to be effected by the efforts and operations of the 
Colonization Society; to wit, the abolition of slavery in the United States. 
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And although this might not have been the prospect of the Society as being 
the first, yet it is now in accordance with their most ardent wishes. Let 
the opposers of the Colonization Society say what they will against its ope- 
rations, as being a check to the spirit of emancipation, an obstruction to the 
abolition of slavery in America; facts are against them; and it is evident to 
a demonstration, to all that know the general disposition and situation of 
the slave States, before the Society was organized, and since, that just in 
proportion to the knowledge of the views of this Society, has been the in- 
crease of a disposition to investigate slavery, and the awakening of a spirit 
of emancipation. 

Alas! how prone men are to be influenced by objects and circumstances 
with which they are surrounded, or that happen to be nearest to them; just 
so it is with many people in England; they think as their goverament bas 
abolished slavery throughout the British dominions with the dash of a pen, 
or the passing of a law, that the United States government may do the same, 
without considering the vastly different situations of the two governments, 
and the different situation of the whites and people of colour in each. In 
England, the seat of legislation being at a great distance from the body of 
slavery, and the Atlantic rolling between, their slaves and free people of 
colour are already colonized in their own native West India Islands. And 
so it is with the New England immediate Manumissionists; they have so 
few people of colour that they do not consider them an evil, and hence 
they conclude that the Southern States may do as they have done—free 
them at once; but I have no doubt at all, if there was as large a proportion 
of coloured people in the New England States as in the Southern, there 
would be but one voice, and that would be for colonizing them somewhere, 
as I have said of the people of England in the fore part of my letter. 

The plan and operations of the Colonization Society, are calculated to 
keep the United States in union, by its regard to the Federal Constitution 
and the laws of the States. 

Fourteen States have already united with the plan, viz: New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and In- 
diana: five of the above are slave States, nine free States; and nearly all the 
ecclesiastical bodies in the United States have fully expressed their opinion, 
that the Society merits the consideration and favour of the whole Christian 
community, and recommend it to their patronage. The Society, by aiming 
at a united action of all the States, avoids sectional jealousies; and while it 
preserves fraternal feelings throughout the Union, it prevents a separate ac- 
tion of any portion of the States from an abrupt and violent mode of opera- 
tion, which would be difficult and dangerous, and might quickly extinguish 
every hope of relieving the slave population. Hence it may be seen, that 
the opposers of the American Colonization Society have a tremendous force 
of public opinion against them, and that the immediate manumissionists of 
the North, and the hardened and determined slaveholders of the South, 
are its only inveterate enemies; and these together, form, it is believed, but 
a very small part of the great community of “the United States. 

I apprehend that some Friends in England think that it would be better 
to colonize the people of colour in some territory upon this continent than 
in Africa: supposing, probably, as some of us once did, that a tropical cli- 
mate would be too great a change; but the present state of the Colony shows 
that the coloured people now enjoy their health as well there as they did 
here; of this 1 am informed by private letters from the colonists, and from 
several respectable Captains of vesséls who have visited the Colony; and 
from the report of a committee of the colonists, contradicting the false re- 
ports circulated in America respecting their condition. They clearly testify 
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that they are contented with their situation, and have no desire to return 
to America; and they enjoy their health as well as they did in this country. 
And the Agents of the Colony offici: ally state to the Board of Managers at 
Washington, that the bills of mortality in the Colony, generally, were not 
greater than they were in Baltimore and Philadelphia. All that I have 
written in this letter of the state of the Colony, and of the increasing influ- 
ence of the Colonization Society in the United States, is from well authen- 
ticated information. The grand experiment is made; the American Colo- 
nization Society has proved to the world that the colonization of the people 
of colour of the United States, in the land of their fathers, is practicable, 
and not only so, but very probable, both from the state of things at present, 
and from natural and rational anticipations of the future. Time and funds, 
with a simultaneous movement of the United States, are only wanting, 
with the Divine bessing superadded. And as to funds, one of its friends 
says, ‘‘Is a nation like this to be embarrassed by an annual appropriation 
of a little more than a million of dollars to the eause of humanity? A na- 
tion that can extinguish in a year twelve millions of national debt, and at 
the same time prosecute with vigour all its majestie plans of defence and 
internal improvement? A nation, one of whose states can hazard six mil- 
lions of dollars, on the project of opening a canal? A nation, whose can- 
vass whitens every sea, and enters almost every harbeur of the globe? A 
nation, which possesses two millions of square miles, and is destined within 
the passing century to embosom a white population of eighty millions.— 
With the past smiles of Divine Providence, our national debt will soon be 
paid. And from that glad hour, let the government provide liberally for 
all its necessary operations, then give to our cause but the surplus of its re- 
venues, and as regards the expense of emigration it will (at no distant day) 
furnish the means of granting to every African exile amongst us, a happy 
home in the land of his fathers.’’ 

Do but let the avenues of emigration be kept open both for the free peo- 
ale of colour that wish to go, and the slaves that the masters are free to 


‘send, but only with their own consent; let the plan of the American Colo- 


nization Society be brought into, and kept in full operation, by the united 
energies of the friends of humanity; let the common people contribute their 
units and the compe tent their tens, and the wealthy their hundreds and 
thousands, and the State L egislatures their tens of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, as some of them have already done; these aids, independent of 
congressional or national aid, will enable the Society to push forward their 
designs, to enlarge the Colony at Liberia, and to establish other colonies by 
the citizens of that, along the coasts of Africa, and to enable them to pro- 
mote the internal improvement of the colonies, to eréct public edifices; to 
construct roads and bridges; to establish schools, and to provide for the gen- 
eral comfort and happiness of the colonists. Then we shall in a few years 
see there will be in Africa, a well ordered, prosperous, and intelligent Re- 
public, strete ‘hing along the coast ahd penetrating the continent; the forests 
vanishing before the citizens, and the wilderness becoming a fruitful field: 

then tens of thousands of w ili ing emigrants may be safely received and com- 
fortably accommodated. I have no doubt that if the Colony was now large 
eno: igh to receive ten thousand emigrants annually, and the funds of the So- 
ciety sufficient, that number would go the present year, and so on, increas- 
ing from that numbe rto twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty thousand annually. 
Then we shall not hear of the free peop! le of col Ur, either i in the Northern 
or Southern States, claiming this as their native country, “but the y will be 
anxious to go to the land of their fathers by thousands. Humane masters 
would no longer hesitate to encourage their slaves to go, but feel themselves 
greatly relieved of their burdens and their anxieties. The most hardened 
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slaveholders would be softened into submission to the plan; the increasing 
facility of internal improvements, would tead greatly to eniiance the value 
of property; so that pecuniary interest itself would induce them to let go 
their iron grasp upon their slaves mere than all the positive denunciations 
against the injustice and the evils of slavery; more than the threatening im- 
precation of Garrison and the immediate Mauumissionists, with the pros- 
pect of national legislation to compel them. Here the fable of the wind 
and the sun, striving which should first make the traveiler lay off his 
cloak, is strikingly illustrative of the two plans; the most satirical language 
of the Manumissionists, with their threats of coercion, like the wind, the 
stronger it blows upon the traveller, only makes him draw his cloak about 
him with a firmer grasp; butthe gentle and gradual operations of the Colo- 
nizationist, like the increasing heat of the sun, as it rises higher and higher, 
will make hii lay it off. 

The want of extension and capacity of the Colony to receive emigrants in 
such numbers as are, or may be ready to go, are my main fears. But could 
the community at large of the United States, feel a firm confidence, that 
the African race could be all removed from amongst us, and comfortably set- 
tled in Africa within the present century, there would be no lack of funds 
to carry on the work; millions might be raised, without law, and without 
the least fear of any pecuniary loss to ourselves or our posterity. from a 
prospect of the great increase of internal improv ement, and the enhanee- 
ment of the value of property, that would naturally follow sach an event.— 
I have no doubt but there are thousands, who, independently of hamane 
motives, (did they feel such a confidence) would be induced from pecuniary 
interest, to give one-tenth of their estates in support of such a measure, as [ 
have heard several men of respectability say; some that were only possessed 
of a competency, and others that were wealthy, some slaveholders and some 
non-slaveholders, some indifferent, and some alive to the cause of Christian 
humanity. 

And furthermore, when the Colony shall have attained to such an extent 
and ability as to receive any number of emigrants that might come; svy from 
ten to fifty thousand annuatly; it may be fairly inferred that between this 
African Republic and the United States, there would be a great commercial 
intercourse, very advantageous to both nations; which might in time so in- 
crease the revenue of this Government, as to reimburse it for all its expen- 
ditures in the benevolent work. It may also be fairly inferred, that the 
expense of emigration at this stage of the business will be greatly lessened, 
because many free persons of colour would go at their owh expense, and 
many others would work their passage in commercial vessels; and it would 
be an opening for thousands of them to engege in maritime employ ments, 
who are now very numerous in ail our sea-port towns, and scarcely get em- 

loyment sufficient to procure them the necessaries of life. 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends of North Carotina, have sent several hun- 
dreds of those they have had uvder their care, to Liberia, for which they 
never cou'd gta law to emancipate them in this State, though they peti- 
tioned for it oftentimes for the space of fifty years; always finding the chief 
objection of the Legislature, to be that of the great number, and degraded 
and low character of the free persons of colour already i the State. W e 
prefer sending them to A frica rather than to any of the free States, or to Ca- 
nada; because we believe thal is theie proper home. We have sent some 
to the State of Ohio, and since then, hundreds of blacks have been in a men- 
ner compelled by the laws of that State, or the prejudices of some of its citi- 
zens, to leave it and goto Canada. We have sent some to Indiana, but that 
State las passed laws, we hear, to forbid any more coming. We have sent 
some to Peunsylvauia, but about two years ago, we shipped near oue bun- 
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dred from Newbern and Beaufort, to Chester; they were not suffered to 
land, neither there, nor in Philadelphia, nor yet on the Jersey shore, oppo- 
site; but had to float on the Delaware river until the Colonization Society 
took them into possession; then they were landed in Jersey, ten miles be- 
low Philadelphia, and re-shipped for Africa. The North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting has contributed thousands of dollars to the Colonization Society; it 
has probably done more for it than any other religious community has in 
America; not merely because it has provided us an assylum for the people 
of colour under our care; but upon the ground of our belief that it is a great 
humane and benevolent Institution. I am not informed of a single member 
of the Society of Friends in this country, not even in any of the slave States, 
who is not in favour of colonizing them in Africa; we believe generally, 
that colonizing them there gradually, isthe most likely way to put a peace- 
ful end to slavery, and place them in the great scale of equality with the 
rest of the civilized world. Some northern philanthropists say, ‘‘do them 
justice and leave consequences;”’ that is, free them immediately and univer- 
sally, and let them abide here. We believe this would not be doing jus- 
tice; we conceive that if our offspring were in Africa, and had been there 
the same length of time, in the same situation every way, that they have 
been and now are here, that we should not think that any thing short of 
sending them back to this, the country of their fathers, would be doing jus- 
tice, if it could be done. So we feel bound by the immutable principles of 
justice and the commandments of our Great Saviour and Redeemer, to do 
unto them, as we would they would do unto us, as much as we can and as 
far as practicable. 

I have reflected much upon this subject, in years past and of late, and 
the more I reflect upon it, the more I am confirmed of its being a great and 
good work; and that it is not only practicable, but very probable that there 
will be a separation generally of the two colours or casts of people, in the 
United States, at longest within the passing century, if not within a shorter 
time. And the happy and inevitable results that must attend such an event, 
affords a truly pleasing prospect; Ist. The extinction of slavery in the Uni- 
ted States. 2d. The restoration of the blacks to their proper scale of being 
and existence in the human family. 3d. The civilization of Africa. 4th. 
The total abolition of the slave trade there. 5th. The regeneration of the 
United States to a more permanent political condition, and her exoneration 
as a nation from the guilt and penalty of slavery by the great Ruler of the 
universe; in which she may enjoy more abundantly the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty. ; 

Now, any one of these five objects, independent of any of the others, is 
sufficient to justify the work and cost that it would require to remove all 
the people of colour in the United States and settle them comfortably in Af- 
rica—enough to induce ¢he sympathy and pecuniary aid of every friend to 
the human family. But when we take all these important objects into view 
and see that they must inevitablyollow, or be effected in the transpiration 
of such an event; it ought to induce every man in the world, that is ac- 
quainted with the subject, and capable of affording any aid, not only to sym- 
pathize, but to use his best exertions to promote and encourage, and pray for 
the support of, this great and benevolent plan. 

The roots of the tree of slavery are too deep and too widely extended 
here to be torn up by the strong wind of northern satire and eloquence; and 
perhaps too deep and broad to be torn up at all: but support and aid the 
Colonization scheme, and the tree of slavery, large as it is, may be gradu- 
ally cut down, and every chip and sprig of it be removed from this conti- 
nent. And thenthe stump and roots thereof will die in the ground, with- 
out any band of iron or brass in the tender grass to preserve them. 
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And now, my dear friend, I think it is time, high time, for me to begin 
to think of a conclusion, having extended my letter to an uncommon length, 
and yet too short in some parts to be clearly understood, and I fear much 
too short in the whole, to do ample justice to the subject, both in extent and 
capacity, or to fully relieve my own mind. 

[ will now conclude with some extracts from'some of the writings of two 
members of the Colonization Society, as being in accordance with my own 
views and feelings. ‘‘There is not, we believe, another benevolent enter- 
prise on earth, so well calculated to secure the favourable opinion, and en- 
list the hearty good will of aL. men, as this, when its objects and bearings 
are fully understood. In relation to this Society, it is eminently the fact, 
that opposition and indifference have their origin in prejudice or want of 
information. Ignorance may raise an objection which it requires know- 
ledge to remove; and to rest one's refusal to co-operate in what he is told is 
a good work, on his own ignorance, is both weak and wicked. Especially 
in relation to a benevolent enterprise of such magnitude as this, and which 
has been some ten or fifteen years before the public; the plea of ignorance 
is made with a very ill grace.” ‘‘We may boldly challenge the annals of 
human nature, for the record of a human plan for the melioration of the con- 
dition or advancement of the happiness of our race, which promised more 
unmixed good, or more comprehensive beneficence, than that of African 
Colonization, if carried into full execution. Its benevolent purpose is not 
limited by the confines of one continent, nor to the prosperity of a solitary 
race; but embraces two of the largest quarters of the earth, and the peace and 
the happiness of both of the descriptions of their present inhabitants with 
the countless millions of their posterity who are to succeed. It eppeals for 
aid and support to the friends of liberty here and elsewhere.’’ May the 
Lord hasten the consummation of the plan as far as it is consistent with his 
will, in his own good time. 

Farewell, and am thy friend. 
JeremMian Husparp. 





PROSPECTIVE GRADUAL EMANCIPATION. 


SpeecH or Mr. Brrney. 


On Saturday evening last, Mr. James G. Birney, of Mercer county, Ky. 
delivered an address in the Court House, explanatory of the principles, ob- 
ject, &c. of the “Kentucky Society for the relief of the state from sla- 
very.” , 

Although the speaker was evidently laboring under considerable indis- 
‘ position, he did ample justice to his deeply interesting and important sub- 
ject. The following is presented as a mere outline of his remarks. It is 
written out from hasty notes taken during the delivery of the address. 

Mr. Birney commenced by stating the origin and object of the Society. 
The proposition for the formation of such a Society had been before the pub- 
lic some considerable time. According to the original proposal, the society 
was to be organized whenever fifty slaveholders should signify their desire 
to become members by signing the pledge. That number was obtained 
more than a year ago, and the meeting for the formation of the society would 
have been called during the past summer, had it not been rendered imprac- 
ticable by the prevalence of the epidemic. The meeting was held at this 
place in December last, at which time the present society was organized. 
The object of the Society was single. It was unconnected with any 
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other plan. Every member pledged himself to emancipate all slaves born 
his property, thereaiter, ou their reac hing the age of twe uty-five years; and 
if females tueir offspring with them. ‘That was the only pledge. it was 
given by the members in honor and good feeling. There was no coercion, 
and avy member might withdraw who felt disposed to doso. Membership 
was not confined to slaveholders; the society addressed itself to all classes of 
the community. It was connected with no religious denomination; it had no 
relation to any political party. It wasabove the range of partizan warfare. 

There were great political reasons why the state of slavery could not be 
regarded as perpetual. There were causes in swift operation to destroy it. 
It was evident, that unless something effective be done in relation to this 
subject, almost immediately, the energies of the people weuld be unable to 
shake off the evil. 

Slavery could not exist forever. Public sentiment had pronounced its 
downfall. It stood in opposition to the spirit of the age—to the progress of 
human improvement; it could not abide the light of the nineteenth century. 
The South American States, which are immeasurably behind us in every 
thing else, are yet before us on this subject. The singular spectacle is pre- 
sented to the world of Brazil, the most impotent of despotic governments, and 
the United States, the freest and most enlightened of republics, standing 
side by side supporting the fabric of slavery. Can this juxtaposition, so 
shocking, so inconsistent, long abide the indignant scrutiny and denuncia- 
tion of mankind? It cannot. Public sentiment from the four quarters of 
the world will roll upon us in heavy and merited rebuke; and we must eith- 
er relinguish our national character and reputation, or we must relinquish 
our grasp ‘upon our fellow-men. 

Public sentiment is irresistible and almgst omnipotent. Look at its pro- 
gress and force in England on this subject. In 1826 Mr. Canning express- 
ed his conviction that nothing could be done to destroy West India Slavery. 

“Things must remain as they are.’ In a few revolving years, public 
sentiment in England has reversed this decision of her great statesman, 
and in spite of the power of ‘the West India interest,” has knocked off 
the fetters from the West India negro. It spoke, and king and ministers 
and parliament were obliged to obey its behest. 

The force of public opinion is eminently seen in putting an end to the 
slavetrade. That traffic in human flesh and sinew was carried on in Eng- 
land, not only without shame, but with government patronage. Good 
men were engaged in it. Large pecuniary interests were involved. “By 
this craft, many had their wealth.’’ And yet it has been but about forty- 
seven years since Mr. Wilberforce introduced the subject of the slave trade 
into the British Parliament, and now this traffic, once esteemed innocent, 
if not honorable, is regarded as piracy, and punished with death, and those 
who pursue it, considered as little better than incarnate demons. And in 
this country public sentiment is fast meliorating. In Virginia, the sub- 
ject of slavery has been freely discussed in her Legislature—and Maryland 
is determined to rid herself of the evils of a black population. Kentucky 
is rapidly awakening. The public penetration sees the impossibility of the 
perpetuity of slavery, and the only question of patriotic anxiety is, how 
shall we get rid of it? Ifslavery continue unmodified, the beautiful Ohio 
must, one day—and that day, not so distant as we may imagine—be the 
boundary between the white and black races. The slave states will be de- 
populated of their white inhabitants. 

Mr. B. then adverted to the rapid increase of the slave population. It 
was owing not to their peculiar nature—the natural fecundity of the blacks 
was not greater than that of the whites, was less in fact—but to adventitious 


causes. (Mr. B. then exhibited some striking statistical facts on the com- 
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parative increase of the two races, showing that the ratio of the blacks was 
two or three fold over that of the whites in some of the states. } 

How long, said Mr. B. can this state of things be borne? Will not the 
white population be swallowed up? What are the causes of this growing 
increase of the African over the European race? It is owing, in the first 
place, to the introduction of slaves. The domestic slave traffic is carried on 
with an enormity, only inferior to the African slave trade. High minded 
and chivalrous Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky, furnish the victims of 
this infamous traffic, and ally themselves to the African Slaver. The second 
cause of the rapid excess of the black over the white population is, that the 
tendency of slavery is to displace, and drive off the whites. In the South, 
the situation of a poor white man, in the vicinity of the wealthy planter, 
is uncomfortable and degrading. He removes to a free state, where there 
is scope for his industry and exertion. The poor white man cannot sub- 
sist—labor is disgraceful in the vicinity of slaves. Slavery impedes im- 
provement in civilization and science. A system of common schools cannot 
flourish in a slave state. How much soever I approve the object, I fear, 
said Mr. B. that the efforts of the friends of common school education in 
this state, are destined to disappointment. In Louisiana $350,000 had been 
expended; and, according to Gov. Romai: 1, 380 indigent youth had not been 
educated. 

There is a fact connected with this subject, which may appear chimeri- 
cal to many—but it is one which time will certainly develope. Slave labor, 
when the population becomes dense, and the means of subsistence less abun- 
dant, will sink in value, and become finally valueless. We are surrounded 
on all sides by free labor; West India free negro labor will, in a few years, 
come into competition, in the culture of southerm productions, with slave 
labor. Then the time will come, as John Randolph once remarked, when, 
instead of the slave running away from the master, “the master will run 
away from the slave.”’ 

Mr. B. then remarked upon the impossibility of keeping in subjection the 
increasing millions of slaves of this country. Standing armies would be 
vain. We could not look for assistance from our neighbors of the free 
states, whose interference or even advice, we reject now with indignation. 
We now tell them we can manage the matter; they will then tell us to man- 
age it ourselves. Neithercan the slave states help each other. 

But has Kentucky any interest in this condition of the Southern States? 
She has. Compare her census with Ohio. {Here Mr. B. gave the census 
of the two states from 1790, showing that Ohio was now nearly double 
Kentucky in free population; and that the ratio in Kentucky of the white 
increase, was diminishing.] What is the cause of this? Where are the 
sons of Kentucky? Go to Ohio, to Indiana, and Illinois, and you will find 
them. They have left their native soil], more fertile and salubrious, to be 
free from the curse of slavery. Shall: we, asked Mr. B. remain in stupid 
repose, till this cloud, not larger at first than a man’s hand, increase, jise, 
and spread over the whole horizon, and pour down upon us furious ruin 
and destruction? What must be done? [He then expressed his warm a 
probation of the Colonization Society; but gave it as his conviction that it 
could not relieve us of the black population. He regarded it, however, as 
a valuable auxiliary to the cause of gradual emancipation. | 

Mr. B. denied that this scheme favoured the idea of amalgamation, and 
answered the question, How shall the races live together? They live toge- 
ther now, said Mr. B., and why notthen. This obiection is predicated on 
the expectation that they will continue forever in degradation and vice. 
But the melioration of knowledge, science, and liberty must be brought to 
bear upon them; they must be raised in the scale of respectability and im- 
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provement. And why can they not be? Ido not deny, said he, that much 
inconvenience and difficulty will attend the execution of our plan. It is to 
be expected; and it becomes us to bear with patience all the difficulty that 
will attend it. If the negroes are degraded, who has made them so? We 
have but one alternative before us—slavery perpetuated,—final'y to bring 
down upon us certain, inevitable, resistless ruin, or gradual emancipation? 
Which shall we choose? We are urged to the Jatter choice by every mo- 
tive that can impel men to action; by love of country,—by our interest in 
the welfare of posterity,—by the dictates of prudence,—and by the sacred 
incentives of humanity and philanthropy. 
{ Western Luminary, Lexington, Ky. March 5, 1834. 





[ComMUNICATION.] 


Dvuanessureu, N.Y. Fes. 17, 1834. 

Extensive as the circulatidn of the African Repository is, and ardently 
as the subject of colonization, in certain quarters, has been discussed, still, 
in many places, information upon the subject is very limited. The extent 
and intense character of the claims of colonization upon the community at 
large, have yet to be felt. Editors of our daily and weekly journals do not 
often find it convenient to bring the matter before their readers; and, for 
reasons too well known, some connected with the public press, are indis- 
posed to give the cause a favourable notice. 

The formation of County Societies, where State Societies exist, is yet 
but partial; and were they more general than they are, they would be inad- 
equate to the diffusion and bringing home of the information requisite to 
operate upon, and call out individual liberality, in the promotion of the 
cause. Local associations, as at present evinced in the Temperance reform, 
and as has been evinced in other objects, operate with an efficiency alto- 
gether surprising, when acting in concert, and in subordination to a kindred 
institution of more general character. This may, though it escaped my at- 
tention, have been suggested before. And if it have, is it not worthy of 
being repeated? Let it be exemplified by some distinguished characters in 
our principal cities, and be publicly noticed; and in places more remote, the 
laudable example will soon be followed. Let it be distinctly understood 
that such local societies may, at pleasure, be auxiliary to the County, State, 
or Parent Society. 

It is cheering to find this association, notwithstanding some unaccountable 
forms of opposition made to it, advancing in its hallowed march. It is trusted, 
that, from the pursuit of its exalted aims, it will not be turned aside, either 
by the suspicious sensitiveness of southern patriotism, or by the reekless 
fanaticism of the ill-advised northern abolitionist. The idea suggested by 
a correspondent of the Repository, appears of great importanee:—that the 
Colonization Society continue to occupy its own general and appropriate 
ground; disavowing all responsibility for the peculiar and individual views 
of its friends. Surely the enlightened Southerner, when he seriously re- 
flects upon the subject, cannot in earnest frown upon this Institution. It is 
but a small item in that sum of eausation which is irresistibly at work for 
the final emancipation of every human being upon earth; and to the action 
of which none gives a mightier impulse than himself. The patriot of the 
North, on this subject, will have no conflict with him of the South. Their 
principle of action is one; and a temperate, while earnest, following of it 
out, will show them in harmony in the practical result. 
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With the abolitionist, it seems impossible, practically, to sympathize.— 
The difficulty, iffdeed, is not in the principle of abstract right. Here all 
are agreed. But as a matter of fact, can the black man, in this land, ever 
occupy the elevated ground of the white man? No, never. - Is the aboli- 
tionist himself actually prepared for family amalgamation! No. And yet, 
short of this, the son of Africa can never enjoy an equality with his fellow 
citizen, of European origin. Could the millions of our African race, at this 
day, obtain an absolute and unqualified emancipation how little would the 
most favoured of them have gained? This little, however, at present is 
impossible to be had. Shall we, then, listen to the abolitionist and do no- 
thing, because every thing cannot be done at once? Shall we refuse to 
make thousands truly free and happy, because millions cannot be nominally 
so? Must the emancipated black man be continued in debasement of con- 
dition, because others of his race are in bondage? The truth is but imper- 
fectly felt, that emancipation would do little,—imay it not be said, nothing, 
worse than nothing,—for the unfortunate ~— if he must remain in the 
land of white men. 

But, no: Liberia opens to him a country he can call his own, and there 
he may be free indeed. In Liberia the American patriot sees the black 
man’s home. There he sees, with pleasure, an avenue opening by which 
light may travel, and spread its benign influence, over benighted Africa.— 
Benevolence, with joy, contemplates at no great distance, the melioration 
of man’s condition in that much injured Jand. Christianity marks, with 
exultation, a commanding station for her missionary heralds; and beneficent 
calculation finds, in the present acquisitions of Liberia, more, far more, than 
an adequate compensation for all that has been expended upon it by Ame- 
rican liberality. That liberality has but commenced its donations. When 
it is once known to our country at large, that the American Colonization 
Society, beyond any other one of the age, embraces a combination of the 
interests of humanity, benevolence, patriotism, justice, and Christianity, 
funds will not be refused for the accomplishment of objects so dear to the 
hearts of good men. Civis. 





FROM LIBERIA. 


The Rev. J. B. Pinney, temporary Colonial Agent, to the Rev. R. R. Gur- 


Ley, Secretary of the Colonization Society. 


Liseria, Marcn 7, 1834. 

Very Drar Sir:—I have the pleasure, by return of the Jupiter, to an- 
nounce our safe arrival in Liberia, on the last day of ’°33. With the usual 
exception of sea-sickness, there was an almost perfect exemption from dis- 
ease during the passage. My own health, which was somewhat feeble, 
when I[ had the pleasure of seeing you last, mended rapidly, and I landed 
here in almost perfect health. With very slight exceptions, it has contin- 
ued good up to thisdate. The voyage, which was protracted by contrary 
winds to 56 days, was nevertheless deprived of much tedium, by the pleas- 
antness of the company, all of whom were in excellent spirits np to the 
time of our arrival. In praise of our accommodations, however, little can 
be said. The ship’s deck was lumbered from stem to stern, which added 
greatly to the natural unpleasantness of being extremely crowded. Neither 
passengers nor emigrants had reason to be satisfied; the latter especially, 54 
in number, were literally stowed together. Nothing but the smiles of 
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Providence, in continuing almost uninterrupted smocth weather, and thus 
enabling many to remain on deck all night, could have prevented disease, 
arising from their crowded state. 

Peculiar care, 1 wouid advise, should ever be taken to guard against 
such occurrences. The fault at present cannot be charged upon Mr. Me- 
Phail, who, as [ can testily, used every exertion to prevent it, by calling a 
survey. The number which he intended to embark, was but 50; though 
soon after the vessel set sail, it was ascertained there were 54. For this 
number, I have given Mr. Bogart a receipt, but do most thoroughly believe 
it would be perfectly just to reluse payment for the extra four, whose pres- 
ence ouly helped to increase the discomlort of the others. 

The emigrants were, with a few exceptions, sent to Caldwell for the first 
week, until, by the most strenuous exertions, one of the receptacles seut 
out two years since, was erected at Monrovia, when all were placed in it; 
and I rejoice to say, have, under Dr. Todsen’s management, all passed 
through the first attack of the fever, excepting one very aged female, who 
refused to take medicine, and two small children, who died soon after our 
arrival. ‘The attacks of fever have been very light in almost every case. 
Indeed, so slight were they, and so long delayed in the case of tne mission 
families, that our hopes for several weeks, were sanguine, that ail would 
escape. But [ lament to add, that in two cases we have been mournfully 
disappointed. Mrs. Wright, after attending upon her husvand nearly three 
weeks, with unremitting attention, was attacked with the fever, just as he 
had become convalescent. Her case did not present any alarming symp- 
toms for several days, until unfortunately, some medicine was, by impru- 
dence in the nurse, administered in too great quantities, which caused her 
speedy and sudden dissolution. Mr. Savage, a young gevtleman from the 
western part of New York, followed her in one or two days, worn to.a 
mere skeleton by the wasting fever which had preyed upon him for nearly 
six months, before the physician’ s arrival. They were both lovely, and 
neither could fail, even upon a short acquaintance, to awaken an uncommon 
interest. We mourn our loss, not theirs. The other members of the mis- 
sions are all recov ering, and able to waik out occasionally. 1 may add, that 
the general health in the Colony is at present very good—the deaths very 
few. 

By some oversight, a commission was given me, unaccompanied with a 
line of instruction from the Board, in relation to their views, or even a hint 
to guide my conduct; and by an equally surprising casualty, two vessels 
from the United States have arrived without bringing any despate hes. I 
regret this the more, as, notwithstanding [ had antic ipated many difficul- 
ties, [ have found them vastly exceed my imaginings, which I shall, in no 
small degree, attribute to this very destitution of intelligence from Ww ash- 
ington. You will perceive [am preparing a screen for any mistakes which 
may be de ‘veloped in the subjoined account of my proceedings. 

_ The military companies of Monrovia met me at the wharf of the Rev. 

. M. Waring, and politely escorted me to the Agency House. where I re- 
ce dead the Colonial seals from the Vice-Agent, G. R. Me Gill, and entered 
at once on the duties of my temporary of fice. The fact that it was tempo- 
rary, did not lessen in any degree the sense of res onsibility and the desire 
to do all in my power to advance the interests of the ¢ olony. W herein I 
have failed, it must be attributed to any other cause than intentional neg- 
lect. You are doubtless aware that affairs were very much deranged, and 
that very many things needed immediate attention - but the re ‘ality in either 
respect you cannot know, for you have not seen. Almost every public 
building needed repairs and expense. Unsetiled bills for coffins, nurses, 
rented stores and houses, mechanics, &c.-in addition to floating accept- 
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ances and orders by my predecessor, to the amount of two or three thousand 
dollars, and the current expenses of the Colonial officers and school teach- 
ers, after his departure, came in upon me like a flood. Many of these ac- 
counts, from the situation of the claimants, and all of them on account of 
their long standing, could not, with justice, be left any longer unsettled. To 
satisfy them, and even to meet the current expenses of the Agency House, 
I could resort only to orders and drafts. This I have done; and though the 
amount may appear very great, I am convinced that justice to claimants, and 
the best interests of the Society required such a course; and I confidently 
believe the proceeding will meet the approbation of the Board. 

The public Store, if well supplied with goods, would have greatly light- 
ened the expenses and drafts: but so far from helping, the necessity of hav- 
ing some supply of goods, of which it could afford none, has compelled me 
to purchase from vessels to the amount of twelve or thirteen hundred dol- 
lars, for which I have also drafted. The utter paucity of available proper- 
ty on my arrival, will clearly appear to you on examining the paper (A), 
wherein is an inventory of public property left by Dr. Mechlin, a part of 
which had been expended. (No. 1) A list of acceptances and orders, also 
left by him, with a written permission for Mr. Russwurm to draft for them 
two months after his departure. (No. 2) The salaries due to officers up to 
the date of my arrival. (No. 3) It will be seen by the schedule of agency 
property, how completely the house was destitute of necessary articles for 
daily consumption. To supply this deficit, I had recourse to merchants 
and captains for sugar, tea, hams, &c. &c.; and also for $100 in cash, to 
purchase fresh provisions, as they were needed. This, I obtained from 
Capt. Peters, and included in his draft. The same document will make 
apparent the destitute state of the store. The provisions on hand, from 
which more than fifty infirm personsand widows were drawing, consisted on- 
ly of 4 barrels of beef, 300 kroos of rice, and some damaged meal. In or- 
der as much as possible to supply their necessities, and supply the Jabour- 
ers with provisions, all the beef which could be obtained at a reasonable 
price from vessels touching here, was procured; but the supply was wholly 
inadequate to the demand; and we are now under the necessity of issuing 
only rice and meal to the infirmary list. 

The necessity of having sume goods on hand to pay off labourers, and 
supply the schooner with a cargo for trade, has compelled me also to make 
some purchases; the expectation of receiving a supply from America, has 
induced me to proceed no farther than the urgent wants of our situation 
demanded. The inadequacy of the supplies, notwithstanding the purcha- 
ses mentioned, has been a constant obstacle to the progress of the current 
business; and in order to accomplish the works mentioned below, I have 
been compelled to give many orders, at a double expense of time, trouble, 
and funds; one half of which might have been saved by a well supplied 
store. Allow me, while on this subject, to add a few words as to the im- 
portance, nay, the absolute necessity of a well supplied store. The Society 
will ever be obliged to employ agents and labourers. These must be paid. 
A public store, with a well selected assortment of goods, would meet their 
wants, and secure to the Society 75 per cent. profit on their investments.— 
Take a case: For repairing the public boat, the bill is $20. The debt can 
be liquidated— 


1. By Cash or Draft, - - - - $20 00 
2. ‘* Order, which becomes Draft, - - - 20 00 
3. “ purchasing goods on the Coast, : - 15 00 


4. “ supply of goods sent from the United States, - 10 00 
The result in favour of the store well supplied, is one hundred per cent.; or 
in other words, $100, expended in America, in the purchase of suitable 
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conds. will procure the same amount of labour as $200 sent out in silver, 


7 . s eeoe ‘ : . . ‘ 
\ ratt oreaver, Settling asice its ecunary aGgsvantage, Ms Cone 


Veubence i iUiisHiNg a COUSiaiL DUpPpPiy Ch HECEdssaiy GLLICIEDS ilie CGiC- 
nists, its tendency to prevent the monopoly which would otherwise olten 
exist; its regulating the market, and thus securing to the poor, a delence 
against extortion, and finally its necessity in the procuring of rice, &c.—are 
sufficient to make it an object of the first importance. Add to all this, the 
fact that the Soviety would be at no additional expense, it paying at present 
a store-keeper aud book-keeper, who could transact ten times the business 
now performed, and prevent the apparent waste in paying salaries without 
exacting corresponding labor. In this way, and this alone, according to 
my judgment, can the Society ever make the public schooner support it- 
self. The balance against her last year was over one thousand, eight lun- 
dred dollars; being the amount of her expenses over her receipts. To be 
profitable, she must be in constant employ; and not make a short trip, and 
then to lie by a month. In order to secure coustant ensploy ment, the pub- 
lic store must be well supplied, and one or two factories, for the purchase 
of various articles, be kept on the coast. Her time might, w hen not enga- 
ged in other necessary employment, be divided between trading on the 
coast, and carrying goods to, and bringing away the purchased articles 
from, the factories. Withoutsome such plan, she will always prove a bur- 
den and expense. 

I will proceed now to particularise the various sources of expense, since 
my arrival; and as I have said much already concerning the schooner, I 
will commence with it. 

The Schooner. 

We arrived in January, and, as youare doubtless aware, missed the har- 
vest of rice, which can be procured abundantly in October and November, 
and with difficulty at any other period. Unfortunately, after her return 
from Goree, and the departure of Dr. Mechlin, she was allowed to remain 
unemployed, and thus neglected to improve the most favourable season of 
the year. This was, in a measure, unavoidable, both on account of her 
situation, and the utter impossibility of obtaining a cargo from the public 
store. There being but little rice in the Colony, and a probability that 
much would be needed, I determined at once to make an eflort to ubtain 
some, by sending her to leeward. With all my efforts, she was only able 
to sail on the 26th of February. This great delay was rendered necessary 
by the time occupied in making repairs. These were very extensive.— 
On the first attempt to heave ber out, she sunk on account of the openness 
of her seams; and when, after a thorough caulking, we succeeded in throw- 
ing her down to examine her bottom, I was almost disheartened. The 
copper was worn quite through in very many places, and very thin in all. 
On the keel, it was much torn up, and four sheets off, occasioned by her 
having struck on the bar at the commencement of her voyage to Goree.— 
In these places, the planks very much resembled a honey comb, so com- 
pletely had the worms bored them. We were under the necessity of ma- 
king a little lead, given us by the Captain of a British Brig of War, anda 
large supply of pitch, the substitutes for copper, and have rendered her fit 
for one trip at least. Captain Cooper and his mate made an entire set of 
new sails, from materials kindly left us by the Commander of the U. S. 
Ship John Adams, before my arrival, whose liberality also supplied us with 
his own six-oared barge, provided with awnings, &c. &c. &c. The 
schooner has received a new coat of paint, and with the new sails makes a 
beautiful appearance. The expense of these repairs amounted to nearly 
three hundred dollars. To this, I have added a cargo of nearly fourteen 
hundred dollars, and-sent her down the coast. The season is very unfa- 
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vourable: but notwithstanding this, I have sent no ardent spirits, which is 
considered indispensable to successful trade at any season. I sha lawait 
her return with deep interest. I cannot be too urgent, if you desize 
to preserve the vessel, that no time be lost in sending out entire hew 
copper and nails; cordage for rigging; cloth for a suit of sails, and for mend- 
ing old ones. No time should he lost. Two anchors, of ftom 270 to 350 
pounds are also needed. Both masts are badly injured by the dry rot, aud 
can be supplied cheaper aud better from the United States, than we can 
obiain them here. 
The Hospitals. 

Had no other reason existed, we might have accommodated all the emi- 
grants who came with usin the buildings already erected at Caldwell. But 
believing that the interests of the Colony and of Africa, connected with 
the preservation of the lives of the missionaries, whe could not obtain con- 
venient houses at Caldwell, and would have been too tar from medical al- 
tendance, had Dr. Todsen been sent up with the emigrants, I determined 
to permit them all to remain on the Cape, and proceed at once to erect the 
two hospitals. In less than three weeks, nearly all the emigrants: were 
located in one of them, which makes a most beautilul appearance from the 
harbour. The other is placed at right angles with it, on the same Jot, and 
but for the want of timber, would have been completed ere this. | trust 
it will be ready to receive any emigrants who may come in the next expe- 
dition. Had no other reason moved me to this spee dy erection, the im- 
portance of saving the timber would have been ample. Already much of 
the timber and shingles, even the cypress ones sert from America, have 
been considerably injured by exposure; certainly far more than they could 
have been ona building. The one finished has been whitewashed, as have 
also those at Caldwell, a very cheap mode of giving them a neat appear- 
ance. 

The Agency House and Yard. 

Notwithstanding the expensive bill of Mr. Ruffin, ameunting to more 
than $500, most of which [ have drafted for, the house I found in a state 
hardly tenantable. The floor of the upper piazza was torn up behind, and 
partially at the two ends. The inenlehe rs and railing for the same part 
were all down. The lower piazza floor and frame were entirely torn up, 
and the boards lost, having access to the house on cither side only by plank. 
Tire siils and studs were de scayed all around, fromthe unived atta ks of ants 
and weather; so that the house h.d sunk, and nothing prevented its falling 
but the piazza. The doors were unbinged, and the plastering off more or 
less. [ have endeavoured to put it in repair, nad have made considerable p'o- 
gress. New sills have been put in all around; the weatherboarding, which 
was torn off, replac ‘ed with new. The deep hole under the lower fluor of 
the piazza has been filled up with rocks and sand, and a mason is now em- 
ployed in laying a brick pavement instead of a floor, trusting that neither 
ants nor rain will injure it. The house has received a coat of paint, and 
the carpenter is now busiiy engaged in repaiting the floor of the upper pi- 
azza. The lot attached to the house has been enclosed with a secure pail- 
ing; and [ intend that pine-apples, limes, &c. &c. shall replace the rank 
growth of weeds which have been cut down and burnt. Your Society 
will, without doubt, need a new building in one or two years, for the 
Agent: and though [ shail not be here, I would unhesitatingly advise, that 
its walls be of stone. 

ee Flag Staff. 

Jiast before my departure for America last vear, the flag staff was taken 

dewa forrepairs. By the p> soo of those who raised it, its foundation was 
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not rendered secure, and the tornado of last summer overturned and broke it. 
As a temporary substitute, the flag has been raised ona branch of the high 
tree on the Cape, but I hope in a few days to see a new staff erected. The 
delay hitherto has been caused by the difficulty of procuring suitable timber. 
The expenses of these repairs I intend to charge upon the Colonia] treas- 
ury, and if it is found too poor, I trust your future legislation will replenish 
it by a more general tariff and heavier taxes. Indeed the time when the 
colonists should begin to support themselves, has arrived; and a new jail, 
court house, buildings for schools and public offices, they ought at once to 
erect at their own expense. 

These constitute the main sources of expenditure hitherto; they are ne- 
cessarily large, owing to the circumstance before alluded to; but there is one 
consideration, that they are only temporary, and may not occur again; at 
least not so many at the same moment. The final accounts relative to 
them, I have concluded to delay until the period of quarterly reports. 

In relation to other transactions, the situation of the Eboes and Congoes 
early attracted my attention. They were ina state approaching to war, 
from disputes and jealousies relative to their officers. It was apprehended 
that I should find considerable difficulty in reconciling them again; how- 
ever, by permitting each tribe to have a set of officers, as had been done 
always previously to the last election, all parties seemed satisfied. Con- 
cerning their location, I have had more perplexity. By alaw made by Mr. 
Ashmun, they were to have been located three miles from any other settle- 
ment. Lott Carey placed them, or rather attempted to place them, imme- 
diately back of some lands given the colonists on Stockton, about half way 
from Monrovia to Caldwell, hence called the ‘Half Way Farms,” a loca- 
tion very inexpedient, both to the colonists and themselves; however, by 
mistake, they were actually placed upon lands belonging to individuals.— 
By some neglect they have never been removed by my predecessor, and 
now it would be crue] and unjust todo so. They certainly are the most 
enterprising labourers in the Colony, and are making the most rapid ad- 
vances of any. Last year they left their old town of thatch houses, and 
have laid out another near the river, containing many frame buildings; and 
not less than twenty such are now under way. 

I could not reconcile it to my sense of duty, to leave them at the mercy 
of the colonists, on whose lands they had built, and some of whom were 
already boasting of their advantage; I have therefore determined to make 
exchanges, even at the expense of parting with town lots of considerable 
value. By this means, I hope to obtain lands there of sufficient extent to 
Jay them out a town on the Stockton, that the experiment there may have 
a full trial. When informed of this plan, their joy seemed to know no 
bounds; and in their efforts to evidence it, by firing a great gun, three were 
very severely burned. The value of town lots and lands given in exchange 
for the farms, will be communicated at a future period. 

The state of colonial surveys in general, and the disposition of lands, as 
in the preceding case, may evidence the great confusion that is likely to 
arise at a future period. At Millsburg, there is at present, no difficulty; 
and after visiting it, I have ordered deeds to be given to several individu- 
als, whose improvements legally permitted it. At Edina, in Bassa, there 
is no difficulty as to the present surveys, except their paucity, compared 
with the number of farms wanted. But at Caldwell, and on the Cape, the 
confusion is complete. Neither the number nor location of a large part 
are known, even of town lots; and as to farms, the case is still worse. The 
confusion began in the loss of the copy and records (if any were ever 
made) of Mr. Ashmun’s survey, and was continued by the death of Mr. 
Shepherd, and the consequent loss of his drafts; and since his time, by the 
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inattention or incompetence of his successors. I have ordered all who 
have claims for lots, to leave their names with the Register, and after pro- 
ceeding to number anew the Caldwell lots and farms, shall assign every 
man his farm as soon as it can be surveyed. By this procedure, I hope 
that confusion may be avoided in future, and the excuse of having no 
farms, be heard no more from the careless and idle. A perfect remedy can 
be obtained only by employing and sending out a competent surveyor, to 
lay off the whole country. The plan of the United States’ surveys in the 
western States would be of infinite service in this Colony, and save your 
Agent much trouble. I trust this subject will occupy a large share of the 
attention of the Board, and that, too, speedily. 

Your Agent has left no means unemploy ed to excite, if possible, a spirit 
for agricultural improvement, and may hope not entirely without success. 
As an auxiliary to these efforts, and to ease the burthen of supporting many 
poor, whose labours, under proper directions, might support themselves, he 
has commenced a small farm near Caldwell; and nothing but the want of 
suitable implements, the poorest kind of which are with difficulty obtain- 
ed, prevents rapid progress. To reap the full benefit of such a plan will 
require the erection of a Poor House. In it we couldemploy the numerous 
old women, widows, &c. who are now eating, from the Agency store, the 
bread of idleness. They might be employed in picking oakum, carding 
and spinning cotton, weaving and making up their own apparel. Thus 
the colonial largesses, instead of encouraging the idleness, would minister 
to the industry of the Colony. The importance of such a measure presses 
upon my mind with peculiar weight. The growth of the Colony will, 
yes, must be greatly retarded if it is neglected. Cotton might be abun- 
dantly raised on the farm, though perhaps two or three bales might be sent 
out profitably at first. Cards, I mean hand cards and wheels, must be sup- 
plied from America. 

I do trust, that in this matter, the views of the Board may correspond 
with those just expressed, and that the succeeding Agent may be instruct- 
ed and enabled to proceed to its accomplishment at once. This subject 
naturally introduces another, of which it isonly a branch. I mean a gene- 
ral and complete code of laws. It is utterly impossible for one who bas 
never had the experience, to imagine, much less realize the difficulties in 
our Courts. 

The Colonial Laws do not touch on one point in a hundred which come 
before us, and the single direction to be guided by the common law of Eng- 
land and the United States, leads to endless difficulties. In relation to the 
estates of intestates, the rules of administrators, the courts of probate, the 
provision and government, &c. &c. of the poor, we are in utter confusicn. 
So also in relation to the port regulations, the tariff for the supply of the 
treasury, and many other points of vital importance to the interests of the 
Colony. On some of these points, with the advice of the Council, I have 
attempted some amendment, until a regular system of laws can be framed 
and sent out by the Board. They are drawn out in document (B). Con- 
nected with the subject also, is the erection of a light, perhaps a light house. 
Its importance on the coast is very great both to strangers and colonists, and 
all no doubt would cheerfully submit to pay a “Light duty’’, to defray 
the expense. An ordinance has been passed, but its action is suspended 
for a time, till the light is or shall be erected. The old house for adminis- 
tering the laws, is now in a ruinous situation, and it is greatly to be hoped 
the people will unite their energies to build another and larger. 

In order that no excuse may arise on the part of the colonists, by which 
to palliate neglect of duties ¢ learly incumbent upon them, I have directed 
that all monies due the treasury be paid in money, and that no Agency or- 
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ders or acceptances be receiv ot there; and have even proceeded to draw out 
the money of that kind now in the treasury, by taking up old acce; tances 
paid out by the Treasurer on treasury beatuk. and giving orders, w hich will 
become drafts on the Board at a future period. 

If you will bear with me, I would, offer a few remarks upon the mode 
of support at preseat allowed to Officers in the Colony. It appears to me 
a radical defect to.allow any thing in addition to a stated and specific salary. 
Though delicacy might seem to urge my desisting, conscience will not per- 
mit me to be silent. The allowance of a support over and above the sala- 

has been, | verily believe, the prolific source of abuses and difficulties 
heretofore, and must continue to be while the system lasts. The Agent may 
not have the inclination to check extravagance, either in himself or others; 
but if the W ill exists, he is powerless as to the latter. The least interference 
will be construed into an infringement of privileges, and therefore he may 
be compelled to witness the most wasteful expenditure of monies, which, 
when their source is regarded, may be considered holy, and the act appear 
a sacrilege. These sentiments are not entirely new to me, but my brict ex- 
perience has indelibly impressed them oo my mind. I have been led todwell 
on them by having experienced some of the unpleasant « fleets of such in- 
terference. Economy in expenditure is never so thoroughly prac tised, as 
when joined with pe ‘rsonal inte rest, and it is notoriously the case. that men, 
unless guided by an uncommon sense of future accountability, will be more 
prodigal of expenditure when the payments come from pubsic bodies, than 
if theit own poc kets were to be made to bear them. The Board chanet 
expect all of their Agents to be immaculate, and therefore, in my opinion, 
the economy of conducting their affairs demands that every officer have his 
certain fixed sal uy, and provide for himself. But indepe ndent of this, the 
consideration of difficuities to whieh Agents will be liable on the present 
plan, is sufficient, and every member of the Board would be convinced of 
it by one month’s experience. 

When Dr. Hail and the Baltimore expedition were here, applica'ion was 
made for permission to obtain some of the acclimated citizens of Liberia to 
assist them. T[ replied, that the people might go or stay, as they were free- 
men. Mr. McGill, the Vie: sheen. accompanied the expe dition, as did 
also Mr. Thompson, the Book-keeper; the latter, I believe, intends to 
remain. Besides these, about twenty of the poorer class from this place, 
and some from Bassa, left us. The Rev. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wyncoope, 
whom I presume you will see shortly, as they have engaged a passage home 
in the Japite r, proceeded with Dr. Hall as far as Cape Palmas, and return- 
ed here in the Elgar. They report quite favorably of the place, and th at 
Dr. Hall was completely successful in making a large purchase. There 
not, so far as my information extends, any considerable prepossession in this 
place towards the enterprise: most consider it too hazardous and uncertain 
to justify them in foregoing the certain advantages of their present situation. 
There is. however, to a considerable extent, a desire to settle both at 
Junk and Cape Mount. So importunate bave been the solici ations in re- 
lation to the former place, and so favorable the disposition of the natives 
toward it, according to uniform report, that your Agent has felt ita duty te 
accede so far to the united desire, as to appoint Messrs. E. Johnson and H. 
Teage Commissioners to treat for the territory and thus secure at this fa- 
vorable moment, a right, which, if not immediately beneficial, must be ~ 
great service eventually in the future operations of your Society, while 
will secure an indisputable right of jurisdiction to the C olony and fully ol 0 
an inland communication with Grand Bassa. They proceeded to the Junk 
according to their instructions, and, after an absence of six days, returned, 
having met with complete success. <A territory ef pearly twenty miles 
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square was obtained for nine hundred bars; by far the cheapest purchase 
ever made by your Society. The Kings have not yet come for their pay, 
but the deed is secured (C). The price was only 150 bars more than Mr. 
McGill paid for the Devii’s Bush at Edina, containing not over ten acres— 
though that was considered cheap. 

If circumstances favor, a similar title may be secured to the intermediate 
territories; i.e. Little Bassa and the country commencing immediately south 
of Cape Montserado and the Junk river. 

The title secured to six acres of land at Bendoo, back of Cape Mount, 
from King Gray and others, is becoming quite a subject of dispute. For the 
purpose of allaying difficulties, 1 visited Cape Mount soon after my arrival, 
but had poor success in the object of the mission: as I found the very Kings 
whose names are signed tothe deed obtained by Dr. Mechilin, disposed 
to deny the transaction and charge us with fraud. 

I have firmly asserted our right and the determination of the Colony to 
enforce it if necessary, and thus the-matter rests for the present. A heal- 
thier or a more delightfal country could not be desired. The combined 
grandeur and beauty of the scenery from Bendoo is thrilling, and the pass- 
ing visiter feels strongly urged to take up his abode on the borders of the 
beautiful Pissou. Bendoo is a high blufi at the emboucheur of Pissou ri- 
ver into the lake of the same name. It is the point of land between the ri- 
ver and lake, which was given to the Society. Befere it, spreads outa lake 

of surpassing beauty, across which, to the side directly opposite, is a distance 
of 10 or 12 miles. Standing upon the bluff, the outline of the lake to its 
farthest extremity inland, and thence all around, can be more or less distinet- 
ly seen. Its interior, or south-eastern extremity, is an unbroken sheet of 
water, whose edges are covered with a rank luxuriant growth of vegetation, 
here and there interspersed with villages; this is on the left hand, as seen 
from Bendoo. On the right and in front, westward, a multitude of little 
islands stud its mouth,.as if to relieve the sudden boldness of Cape Mount, 
which completes the back ground, with an elevation of eight hundred or 
one thousand feet. The scene is one which painters would love to view. 
On the high bluff, with a fine lake and river abounding in fish, and secu- 
ring a free circulation of air at all times, I cannot believe an infant settle- 
ment would have to endure half the difficulties from climate, which have 
been elsewhere encountered; at least, it is worth the trial. 

Thus far in relation to pecuniary and political concerns. As to the inter- 
nal police of the Colony, and the state of public offices, there seems even 
greater need of energetic action. The number of commonwealth cases has 
been truly alarming, bringing the treasury not less than three or four hun- 
dred dollars annually. To remedy this, | have reproved the officers espe- 
cially Justices of the Peace, many of whom were placed in commission by 
my predecessor, utterly ignorant of law, while old and experienced Justices 
were left out. I have been compelled to put some of the latter in commis- 
sion. The neglect of several Committees, which receive no pay for their 
services, was prominent and hurtful, especially the Committee of Agricul- 
ture. These have been directed to act efficiently, in seeing the roads clear- 
ed and various nuisances removed, but have hitherto done nothing. The 
report of this Committee I have called for, but have not yet obtained it.— 
Its contents I can readily anticipate: and with the exception of gardens for 
families, twelve acres of coffee trees planted by Rev. C. M. Waring, I might 
venture the assertion, that not fifty acres are ‘cultivated in the Colony. 

Inquiring for the causes of this destructive and humiliating neglect, sev- 
eral were strikingly prominent. First and foremost, stands the fascination 
of trade: the colonist who shall resist this temptation will be an object of ad- 
miration. However, I hope this evil is on the point of curing itself, and 
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though the process may be painful, cannot doubt but the result will be bene- 
ficial. The commission merchants, who, by their lavish credits, have been 
the panders to this depraved appetite for gain, are now reaping the bitter 
fruits. Their employers come for pay, and behold half of those to whom 
they trusted: goods are bankrupt, and they are themselves unable in some 
instances to meet their engagements. ‘The consequence is, that in a short 
time, Captains of vessels will entirely stop credits, and of course hundreds 
of strong men now in the country, must return to the long deserted farms. 
To assist this result, the council have lately laid many discouragements in the 
way of vessels trusting their goods on long credits. 

But this has not been the principal cause of agricultural neglect. I am 
convinced the evil has its source farther back, and is deeper seated in the sys- 
tem. A colonist arrives in Monrovia at any time during the year. He is 
entitled te support six months. If anxious to do well, he looks forward to 
the day when this aid is to cease, and is prompted to make efforts to provide 
against it. If he gives way to these promptings, the result is generally se- 
vere illness and greater and longer continued weakness. If, as all experi- 
ences prove is most prudent, he sits down to await and escape the fever; 
the six months are soon gone, and he is cast upon his own resources. If in 
health, which is not often the case, he starts under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; but what are they? A pennyless stranger, without house or 
food!! What is he to do under such circumstances? If bis land is ready at 
the moment, he cannot wait to plant a crop and have it grow; his own wants 
and his family’s, if he have any, demand immediate relief. Sawing timber 
has heretofore been the dernier resort. The new emigrant hires or bor- 
rows a saw, and with a companion proceeds to the woods to earn his bread. 
A tree is selected in the swamp, and having no oxen to draw it out, they 
are under the necessity of pitting it on the spot. Here, alternately stand- 
ing in the water from knee to waist deep, and sawing four days, they are 
enabled, after carrying their wood to market, (which occupies the other two) 
to purchase enough to support themselves, and possibly he may be enabled 
to secure a lot in two years by building a plain frame house. In the mean 
time his system has become, in most cases, deeply injured or diseased, an 
aversion to farming contracted, and the man’s usefulness to himself and the 
Colony almost ruined. 

So far as my power extends, I have attempted a remedy by erecting a 
saw-mill, which will render lumber so cheap that any other labor will be 
more profitable than sawing. The mill is not finished, but under way, and 
with the Divine blessing, we may hope to complete it this dry season; this, 
however, can only partially remedy the evil. The true remedy, I think, 
will be found in allowing the emigrants one year’s support, and if the Soci- 
ety thinks proper, to exact two days Jabor from them, per week, in return, 
according to the original plan of Mr. Ashmun. This is not too long ina 
vast majority of cases for the confirmation of their health: it will afford them 
time to select more eligible sites for their farms, and also enable them to 
have a crop planted and growing to their hands. 

Connected with this, I would again call the attention of the Board to the 
importance of ever having on hand a supply of utensils of every kind, with- 
out which nothing can proceed with ease. Hoes, axes, shovels, spades, 
cutlasses, scythes, pickaxes, crow bars, &c. &c. should be kept ready for 
sale, and the public store never be without a supply. 

In relation to the moral and religious state of the Colony, I cannot com- 
pare it with former years, not having had experience. There is, as in all 
other communities, so here, a larger portion of vice than the good would 
wish to see: yet [ am persuaded that a large portion of the community is 
virtuous and inclined to favor a severe construction of the laws. There 
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have been no revivals of religion among us for a long time, and at present 
there are no very encouraging appearances. The Baptist church is not yet 
completed, but the materials are now ready, I believe, to proceed, and it is 
intended at once to have it in readiness for use. A Presbyterian church is 
under contract, and the walls are now rapidly rising. The prospect is that 
it will be dedicated before the commencement of the rains. 

The Methodist society are also making preparation to erect a very large 
and beautiful building at Monrovia, their old place of worship being almost 
useless. They have already began building a place for worship at Edina, 
which is nearly completed. 

In relation to the schools, I am not prepared to make any but the most 
general remarks. The teachers at present employed, seem very attentive, 
and, as a general thing, very successful. Mr. Eden’s school at New Geor- 
gia, supported by the ladies in Philadelphia, is greatly cramped in its ope- 
rations, for want of a suitable room; and all the schools are suffering more or 
less from scarcity of books, stationery, &c.&c. At present more than forty 
children at Edina are growing up to the privileges of freemen, without one 
school to teach the rudiments of learning. 

I know not where in the Colony to find a suitable teacher for that place, 
and still less can I imagine a substitute for Mrs. Thompson, if she leaves 
the Colony. Her husband, Mr. T., has accompanied Dr. Hall; and from 
the reports that are flying, I presume will find inducements to remain. In 
expectation that this may prove to be the event, I have employed Mrs. 
Cyples, who comes well recommended from the Hon. Mr. Grimke of 
Charleston, to enter the school as an assistant and obtain a knowledge of the 
infant school system. At present the Colonization Society hires the house 
occupied by Mrs. T. and the school is supported by ladies in Philadelphia, 
while more than 40 children attend it daily from the wealthiest families.— 
The absurdity of such a state of things, is too glaring, and shows the ne- 
cessity of heavier taxation. I have attempted to get a subscription to erect 
the house, and find the most difficulty where I least expected it. I have 
resolved that unless those who are able to pay for the house, will either pay 
the rent or build a house, to bring the school back to its original intention, 
and confine it to the education of orphans and poor. I remarked before, 
that all the schools needed books and stationery. This want is pressing. 
Do call upon the Christian community in America, to turn a portion of their 
charities into this channel. Let them kuow, that to extend knowledge and 
promote sound piety, a quire of paper is, at the present moment, of more 
worth than a Bible. Bibles and Tracts have been sent here, and either 
used as Waste paper, or made food for worms. Why? Not because the 
people despise either, but because we have nota reading population. Un- 
til this is secured, their Bibles would be of more value in China. 

Let them raise societies for supporting schools, such as those formed by 
the ladies of Philadelphia and Richmond—and not only to support schools 
but to supply teachers. Let the pious spend some of their alms in supply- 
ing us with paper and beoks fit for primary schools; and then we shall be 
able beneficially to receive their donations of devotional works. When, I 
ask, will the High School be established in the Colony? I ask again, when? 
Surely the benevolent would not be tardy in giving support, nor young men 
of talents and learning so dilatory in offering themselves, if they could see 
one-half the necessity which exists for it. If one had been begun with the 
Colony, ere this, its affairs would have been conducted in a better manner, 
and at half the expense they. now are. So long as this is neglected, let no 
one complain that we do not prosper. 

Since Mr. Thompson’s departure, I have appointed L. R. Johnson to ful- 
fil his duties, in addition to those which he formerly performed, and allow 
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him a salary of $400 per annum, being $200 less than was paid the two 
previously. Mr. Prout, I have allowed to retain his office, being in daily 
expectation of hearing from the Board; but in the mean time, have reduced 
his salary to $400, with a saving of all perquisites to the Society. If he is 
continued in office, or another appointed, | think, under existing circum- 
stances, $300 with perquisites, would amply repay the duties required or 
rendered. As is natural, he is restive under it, and complains bitterly of 
partiality; alleging as evidence, that I have not proceeded in the same way 
with all. Without pretending to reply to such an objection, | would add 
my views on the subject. I do not believe the interests of the Colony or 
Society demand the present number of officers. 

Mr. Williams still claims his appointment, and alleges the request of your- 
self, while on his visit, as the reason; and also claims to be allowed the ex- 
penses of his voyage to Africa, after his late visit tothe United States. The 
latter I have refused, and referred itto the Board to decide upon. Astothe 
office, he is allowed to retain it, and I endeavor to keep him busy—but 
with a full conviction, that the duties of store-keeper might and ought to be 
connected with his, and the office, thus loaded with the duties now per- 
formed both by Mr. Williams and Mr. Johnson, given to asingle individu- 
al, at the salary which either one now receives; thus saving $500 or $600 
annually to the Society. On the same principle, I would suggest that the 
duties of Seeretary and Register be united for the present until the Colony 
becomes larger, with the salary at present annexed to the Secretary’s office. 

[ have thus touched upon many things which seemed important, and have 
doubtless omitted others of equal or greater importance. 

You will excuse the length of the letter from a conviction of its good in- 
tention. Hoping this may be the case, with sincerest friendship, I remain 

Your most obedient and humble servant. 
J. B. PINNEY. 

P. S. In the confusion of mind incident to one called off fifty times while 
writing, I have omitted to touch upon two important subjects. The want 
of a publicstore. At present the buildings occupied are not adequate either, 
in extent or convenience, for the transaction of business. Moreover, the 
one of greatest extent, erected by Dr. Mechlin between the agency house 
and the fort, is ready to fall down by its own weight, fromage. The build- 
ing rented from Mr. Williams at $60 per annum, is very unsafe. Again, 
the cost of transporting the goods from the water side up the hill, and then 
down again to load the schooner, is annually, I presume, not less than $300. 

By an exact estimate, I find that a building, 50 by 60 feet, can be erect- 
ed at an expense of $2500, at the prices charged here, and this paid in 
merchandise, sent out by your Society from America, would not cost over 
$1200 or $1400. The building could be placed upon a lot near the public 
wharf, and thus save the expense and labor of conveyance up and down 
this steep hill. It would last an indefinite period uninjured by the wea- 
ther, being built of stone, and would save an annual rent for storage, which 
hitherto has amounted to nearly $150 per annum. It is so clearly the in- 
terest of the Society to have such a building erected, that I am almost rea- 
dy to commence immediately, but wait for intelligence by the next vessel. 

The other point of peculiar interest, is the importance of encouraging the 
cultivation of coffee. 1 think this would be promoted in two ways. First, 
by instructing the Agent to purchase from every one raising one hundred 
pounds, all that they can raise for a specified number of years, and at a spe- 
cified price, say 12 cents. 2d. By having a sample farm, wherein to make 
experiments as to the best mode, and best kinds to be cultivated. This 
farm might be connected with the poor establishment, and would doubtless 
goon become a source of income to the Society. 
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FURTHER NEWS FROM AFRICA. 


Extracts from a lelier addressed by the Rev. Joan Hersey, of Baltimore, to the Editors of 
the Christian Advocate, of New York. 

After a tedious passage of sixty-one days from Baltimore, we arrived at 
Monrovia in Liberia. Most of our company suffered muc h from sea-sick- 
ness, otherwise we have been mercifully favoured with excellent health. 

After remaining a few days at Monrovia and Grand Bassa, we proceeded 
on our voyage, and reached this place (Cape Palmas) on the Lith of Feb- 
ruary. We found the natives of the country anxious to receive and com- 
fort their brethren from America. Our intention and object in visiting 
this country, was immediately communicated to the king of Cape Town.— 
He expressed promptly his approbation of our views, and his entire wil- 
lingness to receive and accommodate us in his country. The day follow- 
ing, two other Kings having received the information of our arrival, came 
together r, and after ‘Dr. Hall, the Agent for the Maryland Colonization So- 
ciety, explained the views and w ishes of our Society, they all received the 
proposition with joy; and after the necessary negotiations, which did not 
continue more than one hour, the Kings promptly agreed to dispose of the 
entire country (consisting of about four hundred square miles) for a mode- 
rate compensation, reserving to themselves only the peaceable possession of 
their own towus and farms. 

One circumstance connected with this prompt and mutually agreeable ne- 
gotiation, is worthy of particular notice. It was the unwavering opinion 
of those best ac quainted with the native character, that no negotiation could 
possibly be effected with them, without a supply of rum, to be used on the 
occasion, and also to form part of the price of their land. When Dr. Hall 
informed them that we did not use it ourselves, and could not think of fur- 
nishing them with an article calculated to injure them, they immediately 
consented to dispense with it, on condition that they should receive fifty 
dollars in specie, to supply the deficiency. This was much less than could 
have been expected; consequently their offer was promptly and joyfully 
met by the Agent. 

Other Kings have manifested not only a willingness, but an anxiety to 
receive Americans to settle among them. There also exists among many 
of the tribes, an anxiety to have their children educated. In a word, there 
jis a great and effectual door opening in this interesting and extensive 
country, to preach the everlasting gospel. 

When we first landed, the great and the small pressed around us, to wel- 
come us, who were really strangers, as friends to theic shores and their hum- 
ble residence. [I was particularly interested and pleased to see two or three 
hundred childrev, from four to sixteen years old, crowding around, and 
eagerly reaching their little hi inds to press mine, in token of their friend- 
ship and joy. Although they were naked, body and soul, yet their appear- 
ance was not offensive, but dee ply and solemnly intere sting. Their counte- 
nances were sprightly and é xpressive, though deeply shroude ‘d in ignorance, 
Could this scene have been presented before the public, in our land of Reli- 
gion and Liberty, it would have produced an overwhelming stream of 
mercy, composed of menand money, sufficient to fertilize the whole of this 
dreary region. 

An unlimited field is fast ope ning in this immense continent, where the 
servants of the Lord may enter in and labor, where they may literally preach 


the gospel to the poor. 
[t is my fixed determination to spend my days in Africa, unless I can 
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serve this important cause more effectually by a visit to the United States, 
The Dbieas climate is much more agreeable than I had anticipated, The 
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heat is at all times oppressive in the middle of the day, but the mornings 
and evenings and nights are generally very pleasant. The thermometer 
varies but a few degrees at any season of the year. It is very true that all 
foreigners, whether white or colored, must expect to be attacked by a fever 
peculiar to this climate soon after their arrival in this Country; but with care 
and medical assistance, those of sound constitutions will generally pass safely 
through this ordeal; and after they have become acclimated, they will, no 
doubt, enjoy as good or better health here than in any of our Southern 
States. 

I have seen sugar cane of very respectable size cultivated by the natives. 
Corn, cotton, coffee, and rice may be reared in great abundance, and all the 
fruits of tropical climates. There is nothing wanting to make this Country 
a comfortable home for our colored population, but money, and a well regu- 
lated system of economy adhered to by the Society and her Agents in Ame- 
rica and in Africa, and industry and virtue on the part of the Colonists.— 
Nothing, we know, however, can be effected in any place or at any time, 


e) 


of a valuable and permanent character, without the aid and merciful appro- 
bation of Almighty God—that his smiles will attend every honest effort to 
civilize and christianize Africa, and to exalt the character and condition of 
our colored population, we cannot, for one moment, doubt. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. R. R. GURLEY, 
Who is, at present, on a visit to New York. 


To the Editors of the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

GENTLEMEN:—By very ample despatches just received from Liberia, it appears that 
the emigrants by the Jupiter are comfortably established: an aged female and two infants 
only have died. Many improvements have been made by the acting Colonial Agent, the 
Rev. Mr. Pinney, and the Colony is rising from its temporary depression. The general 
health in the Colony is very good, the deaths very few. 

A valuable tract of country has been obtained at Junk River, and some of the colonists 
are disposed to establish a settlement thereon. This territory is twenty miles square, and 
one of the most eligible situations on the coast. ‘There is every prospect of obtaining 
the intermediate territory to Little Bassa, as also that between the Mesurado and Junk river. 

The Agent is erecting a saw-mill, which is expected to be completed this spring. 

In relation to the moral and religious state of the Colony, “I cannot,” says the Agent, 
“compare it with former years, not having had experience. There is, as in all other com- 
munities, so here, a larger portion of vice than the good would wish to see: yet | am per- 
suaded that a large portion of the community is virtuous, and inclined to favour a severe 
construction of the laws. The Baptist Church is not yet completed, but the materials are 
now ready, I believe, to proceed, and it is intended at once to have it in readiness for use. 
A Presbyterian church is under contract, and the walls are now rapidly rising. The 
prospect is, that it will be dedicated before the commencement of the rains. ‘The Metho- 
dist Society are also making preparations to erect a very large and beautiful building at 
Monrovia, their old place of worship being almost useless. They have already begun 
building a place of worship at Edina—now nearly completed. . 

“The Teachers at present employed in our schools seem very attentive; and, as a gene- 
ral thing, very successful. Mr. Eden’s school at New Georgia, supported by the Ladies 
in Philadelphia, is greatly cramped in its operations for want of a suitable room; and all 
the schools are suffering more or less from scarcity of books, stationery, &c. Ke. At 
present, more than forty children at Edina are growing up to the privileges of freemen, 
without one school in which they may be taught the rudiments of learning. 

“Do call upon the Christian community in America to turn a portion of their charities 
into this channel. Let them know that to extend knowledge and promote sound piety, a 
quire of paper is, at the present moment, of more value than a Bible. ; 

‘‘Let them raise Societies for supporting Schools, such as those formed by the Ladies 
of Philadelphia and Richmond; and not only to support schools, but to supply teachers.— 
Let the pious spend some of their alms in supplying us with paper and books fit for pri- 
mary schools, and then we shall be able beneficially to receive their donations of devo- 
tional werke. When, I eak, will the High Seheel be established in the Celony? Surely 
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the benevolent would not be tardy in giving support, nor young men of talents and learn- 
ing so dilatory in offering themselves, if they could see one-half the necessity which ex- 
ists for it. If one had been begun in the Colony, ere this, its affairs would have been 
conducted in a better manner than they now are, and at half the expense. So long as this 
is neglected, let no one complain that we do not prosper.” ; 

Those who have perused the exposition recently published by the Managers of the 
Colonization Society at Washington, are aware that measures have been adopted tor es- 
tablishing a High School in Liberia. The Massachusetts Colonization Society have also 
resolved to endow a Free School in the Colony; and the benevolent Ladies of this and other 
cities, are now actively engaged in efforts to introduce and sustain, throughout Liberia, 
and the neighbouring tribes, a system of education. The object is one of deep interest— 
of vast importance. 

From the statement of the Colonial Agent, the Colonial Store needs to be replenished; 
and donations of provisions, cotton goods, clothing, books, (particularly school-books, 
stationery, cards .for infant schools,) agricultural tools, and household utensils, will be 
thankfully received for the Colony. Such articles may be sent to Anson G, Phelps, Pearl 
Street; H. V. Garretson, Broad Street; Thomas Bell, 221 Front Street; or to the office of 
the New York Society, in the Session Building of Dr. Spring’s Church. 

R. R. GURLEY, Sec. #7. C. S. 

April 18. 





AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


We have lately read a most excellent Discourse, delivered in October 
last before the Vermont Colonization Society; from which we extract two 
or three of the concluding paragraphs.* 

‘“‘“Men are beginning to feel extensively, that the doctrine of our text is true; viz: that 
God ‘hath made of one blood all nations of men—that they should seek: the Lord;’ that he has 
given them one common nature, and one common gospel, to which all ought to have ac- 
cess. They are beginning, more and more, to act on this principle; and it will have the 
same effect which it had when Paul preached it and men embraced it at Athens and at 
Rome;—it will abolish slavery. If slave laws remain as they are, it will render them inop- 
erative, for it will remove all occasion for the use of them. If laws need to be altered, it 
will alter them. It will prove the wisdom of God and the power of God unio salvation, 
not only to the individuals who receive it, but to the community which it pervades. 

‘Some may object, that the removal of slavery by colonization, though certain in the end, 
is too distant to content us; that these operations reach but a small part of our slave-hold- 
ing territory; that we need something which shall appeal to every citizen, and especially to 
every slaveholder, in the United States; something which shall present the negro race be- 
fore us, not only as moral agents, capable of salvation, but as capable of being fitted for 
citizenship; as having a claim upon us to fit them for it and bestow it upon them; something 
too, the execution of which does not wholly depend on the slaveholders themselves; some- 
thing in which all the citizens of the Union can engage, and thus bear their t stimony to the 
truth which makes men free. 

“There is some force in these objections. They show the need of just such an enterprise 
as we are now assembled to promote. What is the American Colonization Society doing? 
It is labouring to build up a civilized, well governed nation of free colored people. The 
very endeavor is proof, that we consider the existence of such a nation possible; that we 
regard negroes as beings out of whom such a nation ean be built. Every step taken in this 
enterprise proceeds on the ground that negroes can be made, and ought to be made, and 
we desire to make them, free citizens of a free country. On this ground I rest the defence 
of the Society, and its claims to your support. I omit numerous topics of argument which 
might be used, and with which you are already familiar. I stay not to dally with objee- 
tions which do not touch this pownt. I ask not whether, in forming and executing its 
ylans, the men, mere men, who compose it, have shown wisdom absolutely infinite, and 
infinite watchfulness against mistakes. I shall not try to do the work of the day of judg- 
ment beforehand, by inquiring whether some of its members entertain, at the same time, 
the two opposite designs of removing all the slaves from the country, and of making their 
slavery perpetual in it. I shall not argue the queStion whether all vice, or any vice, is 
more thoroughly excluded from Monrovia, than from any village in the United States; 
or whether the administration of government in that colony is more perfect than it ever has 
been, or, till the millennium at least, ever will be, in any othercommunity onearth. If any 
maintain that both the Managers of the Society and the Colonists are, after all, mere men, 


* Any one desirous of reading the whole Discourse, may obtain a copy by calling at, or 
writing (post paid) to the Colonization Oilice, at the corner of Ninth and E Streets, Wash- 
ington. 
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and that by diligent search such errors as men are liable to may be found among them, I shall 
not dispute it; and if any one shall say that some of its enemiesare c: ipable of exaggeration, 
and others of falsehood, I shall not dispute that. I leave all such questions to those who 
have leisure for them. I point you toLiberia. There itstands, upon the coast of Africa, 
a monument of the truth that negroes, and even negro slaves, can be made, and ought to be 
made, and we desire to make them, free citizens of a free community. By its very exist- 
ence, it testifies this truth to all that pass by in ships, to all who coi \sider where ships shall 
be sent; to all who consider, in what seas ships must be defended. It stands, or soon will 
stand, an intelligible monument of this truth, on the map of Africa, in the hands of every 
child who studies geography in any school on earth. Can this universal testimony, thus 
forced perpetually upon the notice of all men, fail to produce an etiect? 

“The Society appeals directly and personally to every citizen of the United States, and of 
course to every slaveholder in the United States. It asks him to bestow his aid, and by 
bestowing his aid in removing slaves who are manumitted for this purpose, to bear his testi- 
mony to ‘the truth, that negroes, negro slaves even, can be nade, and ought to be made, 
and he desires to make them, free citizens of a free community. It asks him to bear this 
testimony by acting on this principle;—by doing what would be the veriest and most mani- 
fest folly imaginable, on any other principle. Can this appeal be thus universally and 
perpetuaily made, and especially, can slaveholders generally comply with it, without 
strengthening the principles by which slave ry will be removed ? 

“The Society appeals to you this night. As youhave been officially informed, hundreds 
of slaves are waiting for freedom, only till the Society shall be enabled to colonize them. 
Only furnish the means, and they will be made free citizens of a free community. Show, 
then, by your deeds, how much confidence you have in the ec: upacity of slaves to receive ond 
enjoy the ble ‘ssings of freedom, and how arde ntly you desire that it may be conferred upon 
them. The influence of what you shall do will not expire with the doing of the deed, or be 
limited to the direct recipients of your bounty. What you do will be matter of record: it will 
go abroad. It will be published to the ends of the land and of the earth. It will tell on public 
sentiment. In proportion as it shall show that you are in earnest, it will swell and strens gth- 
en the tide of right feeling which is to sweep slavery from our land and from the world.’ 


MANU MISSIONS. 


Rev. anp Dear Str—Highly approving of the humane and benevolent 
object which the American Colonization Soc iety has in view, rejoicing also 
in the wonderful success which has already attended its operations; I see, 
or think I see, a way opening up, for the liberation of th 1at part of our popu- 
lation which has long been held in bondage; a w ay, in which their condi- 
tion may be made much better. Permit me, Sir, through you, as the Secre- 
tary of this Society, to offer to it, for colonization, the servants under my 
care, whom I wish to liberate; they are four in number, and have all ex- 
presse »d a willingness to go and take up their abode in Liberia. The oldest 
is a female about twenty-one or two years of age, with a child two years 
old; the other two are her brother and sister—the brother about twelve and 
the sister about eight years of age. These are all that I own. My wish 
is to let them go this fall or winter, if the Society can take them. IT wish 
to know of you, Sir, as soon as possible, whether the Society will accept of 
them; and if so, when it would be convenient for them to get a passage to 
the Colony, and where they would have to be sent, to be taken under the 
care of the Society. They are all young, and their habits of life not yet 
confirmed. As far as I can judge, the y show "a disposition of honesty. and 
are tolerably industrious. The grown cirl can read, but not well. the others 
cannot. I promise tosend them, free of expense to the Society, to any tow n 
or port within two or three hundred miles of this place, to whie h the So- 
ciety shall direct them to be sent; and also to furnish them, or the Society 
for them, with as much money as will bear their expenses the first year, 
provided it does not exceed 15 or $20 a piece. I cannot bear the expense 
of their voyage. Please to answer my letter as soon as practicable: and let 
me know whether they will be received on these terms. May Aes Lord 
prosper your efforts in this great and glorious work. 


North Carolina, March 17, 1834. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


To the American Colonization Society, during the month of March, 1834, 


Gerrit Smith’s First plas of Subser iption. 
Solomon Allen, Philadelphia, - . 7 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, New Jersey, *- - . ‘ ‘ a 
R. Gilmor, Baltimore, two payments, - . 
Gerrit Smith's Second Plan of Subscription. 
Gerrit Smith, his first payment, - a ‘ 
Collections from Chere hon 


- Chillicothe, by Col. J. L. Taylor, Senior, - ° 
Methodist E Pb anc Church, Rev. J. M. Matthews, - - 
Associated Reformed Church, Rev. Jos. Claybaugh, - - 
Clarkson Presbyterian church, Rev. Mr. Furman, - - - - 
Hamilton, Ohio, Associated Reformed congregation, Rev. David Macdill, . 
Jonesboro’, Ten. Methodist Camp-Meeting, - - - - 
Lebanon, Maine, by Rev. James Weston, - - - « - 
Leesburg, Ten. Presbyterian meeting, - ; - . . 
Ogden, N. Y. by Z. Case, - - - - - e e 
Parma, N. Y. ‘i emperance Society, by Elder Gould, - - - 
Price Creek and Lycoming congregations, by Rev. J. H. Grier, - - 
Seven Mile, Butler co. Ohio, by Rev. David Macdill, - - - 
West Alexander, Pa. by Rev. J. M‘Ciusky, - - - - - 


Auxiliary Societies. 
Chillicothe Auxiliary, by J. Woodbridge, Treasurer, - . - 
Ross co. Ohio, Female Auxiliary, - . - - - - 
Donations. 

A few Gentlemen near Oak Hill, Fauquier co. Virginia, - - - 

Granville, Ohio, Sereno Wright, : ° - - - - 

Northumberland, Pa. Josiah Forrest, 

Troy, N. ¥. at a meeting attended by Rev. ‘Rev. R. R. Gurley, forwarded by 
Judge Buel, viz: —Jacob Merrit, - ° $35 
Joseph Russell, Jedediah Tracy, Robert D. Silliman, John r 

McCoun, Stephen Warren, Thaddeus B. Bigelow, Isaac 


McConiho, $30 each, : - - 210 
George Vail, David Buel, Senior, John D. Willand, Daniel 
Sackett, David Buel, Jr. $10 each, - - - 50 


G. Corning, D. O. Kellog, James ‘Langworthy, Rev. Mark 
Tucker, ” Zephaniah Clarke, Hiram P. Hunt, Thomas W. 
Blatchford, J. J. Merritt, Rev. Fayette Shipherd, J. Ww. 
Bulkley, Jos. Brockway, $5 each; Mrs. John A. Hall, $3 r 
Eben’r. Platt, Henry F. Bayeux, $2 each; Henry Landon, $1, 
Contributions received by the Rev. J. N. Danforth, heretofore omitted. 
Boston, Collection at St. Paul’s cuareh, by Rev. Mr. Stow, : - 
three Gentlemen, - - - - - 


Dr. Lowell’s congregation, - - - - - - 

Rev. Paul Dean’s, - - : - . ° ° 
Charles Stoddard, a life member, - - - - - 

John C. Proctor, Do. « a @ ; ‘ a 
Rev. Francis Parkman, Do. - - - - - 

Robert G. Shaw, Do. - - - ° ° . 
Edmund Monroe, to send outa manumitted slave, - - - 

Henry Lienow, do do do do - - - 
Brighton, Rev. Mr. Adams’ congregation, to make him a life member, - 

Cambridgeport, collection in Rev. Mr. Stearn’s church, - - : 
Dalton, Mass. collection, - - - - . - - 

Great Barrington, Mass. collection, - - - - - - 
Hatfield, collection by Rev. L. Pratt, - : ° : - 

Hinsdale, Rev. Mr. Hi awley’s church, - - - - - . 
Lee, Mass. a collection, ° ° - mn « . . 

Lenox, a pair of gold ear-rings, by a lady, - - . - - 
Lowell, a donation, - - - . . ~ ° . 

Marblehead, collection at Rev. Mr. Dana’s church, - - - - 
collection at Rev. Mr. Briggs’ church, - 

New Lebanon, New York, collection at Rev. Mr. Churchhill? s church, - 

Baptist church, - - : : - 

Newburyport, Mass. collection in Federal Street church, : - - 

Newton, Rev. H. J. Ripley, donation, - - . - - 


Peru, Rev. Mr. Brewster, donation , - . - ’ . 
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64 CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Pittsfield, Rev. Mr. Nichols, Methodist church, . : . . 9 
Plymouth, Congregational church, - . . ° . 22 
Portland, Rev. Dr. Nichols’ Society, - ° ° _ 13 
Portsmouth, N. H. Rev. Mr, Towne’s Society, - - - . . 15 
Rev. Dr. Parker’s Society, - . ° © o 834 
Rey. Mr. Putnam’s Society, - - - - - 21 
a gentleman’s donation, - - - : : 1 
Roxbury, Rev. Dr. Parker’s congregation, / - - - - 80 
John Heath, - - - : . ° : 10 
Salem, Rev. Mr. Emerson’s church, - - . - - - 23 
Rey. Dr. Flint’s church, - - : - - - 14 
Rev. Mr. Upham’s church, . - - - - - 37 
Rev. Mr. Babcock’s songpegeaem, to make him a life member, - 30 
Mrs Tucker, - - - - - 2 
Public Debate at the Lyceum, half the proceeds, - - - 20 
Stockbridge, collection, - - - - - - 13 
Troy, N. Y. collection at Rev. Dr. Benen’ s church, - - - 61 
Weiifieet, Mass. Sunday scholars, by E. Freeman, - - - - 8 
Winchendon, Rev. Mr. Clarke’s Society, - - - : : 8 
Windsor, Vermont, Rev. 8. P. Arm’s congregation, - - - 19 
Worcester, Juvenile Sewing Society in Rev. Mr. Abbot’s chure h, - - 14 
Donation to constitute Rev. J. N. Danforth a life member, : : : 32 
Received from Pierce and Parker, for collections, - : - ° 121 
Rev. C. P. Russell, Agent for New Hampshire, - - 94 
Recent Contributions received by Mr. Danforth. 
Auburn, N. Y. collection in Rev. Mr. Hopkins’ church, - - - 20 
Rev. Dr. Richard’s church, - - - 5 
Brockport, collection, - . - - - - - 15 
Berks Colonization Society, C. Dillingham, Treasurer, - - - 15 
Canandaigua, Rev. A.D. E ddy’s congregation, . - - - 150 
Geneva, Donations from Tioga county, by Mr. Butler, - - - 8 
S. M. Hopkins, Esq. $30; other gentlemen, $27 50, _ - 57 
Hinsdale, Congregational church, = - . - - - - 15 
Ithaca, First Presbyterian church, after address, - - . - 67 
Lansingburg, Rev. Mr. McCulloch’s congregation, - - - 77 
Le Roy, ‘ St. Mark’s, $13 82; Presbyterian church, $13 63, - - - 27 
Niskay una and Amity Reformed Dutch church, by Rev. Mr. Yale, - - 8 
North Carolina, J. Janvier, - : - : - - 2 
Pittsfield, Mass. First Congregational church, - - - - - 50 
Portsmouth, N. H. life subscription, ($15 being before paid, ) - . 15 
Philadelphia, thirteen gentlemen in Mr. Furness’ congregation, - - 655 
Miss Butler, a donation, - - - - - 50 
Stratford, John Young, donation, - - - - - - 6 
Ty ringham, collection, - - - - - 4 
Troy, a friend, $2; Dr. Beman’s congregation, $17 27; Mrs, ‘Burchard, $2, - 21 
Washington, collection, - - - - - - 2 
Waterford, a friend, - - - - - - - 5 
Whitesborough, Mr. Dexter, - - - - 10 
Mr. Gillet’s and Methodist churches, . " “ _ 47 
Collections made by J. G. Birney, Agent for the south-western District. 
This amount received at Rev. Mr. Clapp’s s church, a collection, - 20 
Mississippi Colonization Society, - - - - - 2,800 
Donation “by two ladies,” formerly residing in Miss., now in Philadelphia, 200 
Hon. Edward McGee shee, his 5th annl. sub. on plan of Gerrit Smith, - 100 
Wilkinson County Colonization Society, atinsiasip pi, - - - 60 
Tennessee Colonization Socie ty, - - 350 
Kentucky Col. Soc. through T. A. Mills, their Age nt, ineash, - $1014 
Sundry bills, disbursements, - - - - - - - 894 56—1,908 
Mr. Bascom, through Mr. Mills, - - - - : - - 50 
Danville Col. Soc. thro’ Mr. Mills, the Rev. Mr. Patton a life member, -" 30 
Florence (Alabama) Aux. Society, - - - - . 45 
Collection taken at Hazlegreen, Madison co. Tenn. a of July, - 1 
Donation by the African ‘Benevolent Society in Wills Valley, ‘Cherokee 
Nation, by the Rev. Mr. Chamberlain (this Soc iety is composed of 
negroes, slaves of the Indians), - : - - - 5 
Donation of Colonization Society of negroes, slaves of the Indians, near 
“Head of Coosa,” Cherokee Nation, by the Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, 2 
For African Repository “from Frank” a slave of an Indian master, - 2 
Cash paid by the Aux. Soc. of Morgan co. Alabama, (Nov. Ist, 1833), 20 
Do. from Madison county Aux. Society, (Nov. 4th, 1833, ) - 54 
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- Resolutions of the Board. 


The following Resolutions in regard to a distribution of the Af 
rican Repository and Colonial Journal, have been adopted by the 


Board of Managers. 


y Monday 
“Resolved, That after the Ist of March next, the African 
as have this year taken up collections on or about the 
ety, and shall be continued to them as long as they shall 


sent to all such C 
4th of July for the 


, December 22, 1828. 
Repository shall be 


continue annually to take up collections. 


T 
also entitled to 
“ Resolved, 
titled to the 
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subscribers on the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. shall be 


Life Members of the Society shall, if they request it, be 


the period of three years. 
y Annual Subscriber to the Society of ten dollars or more, 


dtory be sent to the Superintendent of each Sunday- 
take up a collection for the Society.” 





— 


NOTICE. 


Ir is requested that all collections, donations, or subscriptions to the American 
Colonizati : 


Society, be transmitted by mail, if no private opportunity offers, 
to Joszrx Game Sen’r. Esq. Pressel of the Society, Washington City; with 
the Society will also correspond. With 
receive the names of the Cler- 


whom the collecting Agents 


lections in the churches, the Socie ts to 
i ne tn which they 


gymen of the several 


All communications relating to the general interests of the Society, 
or the Editorial Department. of the Repository, to be directed to R. R. Guarey, 


Secretary, Washington. 


All communications, relating to the 


were made. 


ository, to be directed to James C. Dunn, Washington, D. C. 





Agents for the African Repository. 


Alexander R. Plumley, Terres Aare i 


James Daniel, 
New York. 


NNSYLVANIA\— ; 
John K. Morris, 146 Chesnut st. 


MAINE. 
Rev. Asa Cummins, Portland, 
J. Holway, West Machias, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


a MaryLanp. 
Rev. W. W. Wallace, ; 


Dr. Ayres, 
~ ordi CaroLina. 


John C. Ehringhaus, Elizabeth 
Nathan Winslow, Newby’s ridge” 
Grorera. 
Rev. Daniel Baker, Savannah, 
_. Misstssrprr. 
Rev. Wm. Winans, Centreville, 
G. D. Murphy, 


INDIANA. 


uniary concerns of the Re- 








The African Repository 


Can now be had, from its commencement, on application te the 
Publisher, or Mr. John Kennedy, Washington City, either bound 
or in numbers; several numbers having been reprinted. 


ay 





Pian of Gerrit Smith, Esq. 


This Gentleman has proposed to raise $100,000, for the Society, in ten years, 
by securing 100 subscribers, who will pay $100 annually, during that time. The 
following have already subscribed. 

Gerrit Smith, Peterboro, N. Y. 

Jasper Corning, Charleston, 8S. Carolina. 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, New Ark, N. J. 

John T. Norton, Albany, N. Y. 

E. F. Backus, New Haven, Con. 

A Gentleman in Mississippi. 

Matthew Carey, Philadelphia. 

William Crane, Richmond, Va. 

Fleming James, do. 

A Friend in Virginia. 

Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, Dedham, Ms. 

Mrs. M. H. Carrington, Mrs. Ann Fontaine, $100 annually by 

Wm. A. Carrington, P. 8. Carrington, equal contributions. 

Gen. Edward Carrington, and Walter C. Carrington. 

A few Gentlemen near Oak Hill, Fauquier county, Va. 

Robert Ralston, Philadelphia. 

Elliot Cresson, do. 

Robert Gilmor, Baltimore. 

George Burwell, Frederick county, Va. 

Association of 20 persons in Rev. Dr. Mead’s parish, Frederick county, Va. 

Hon. Edward M‘Gehee, Mississippi. 

Rev. Dr. James P. Thomas, Louisiana. 

Four young Gentlemen in Alexandria, D. C. 

The Aux. Col. Society of Georgetown, D. C. 

A Friend in Fredericktown, Md. 

Another Subscription on the plan of Gerrit Smith, in Bishop Mead’s Con- 
gregation, Frederick sig Va. 

John Gray, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Solomon Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cortland Van Rensselaer, Albany, N. Y. 

Female Col. Society of .Georgetown, D. C. 

Gen. John Hartwell Cocke, of Virginia. 

Thomas Buffington, Guyandott, Va. 

Judge Burnett, of Ohio. 

Nicholas Brown, Providence, R. I. 

An association of Gentlemen in Kenhawa co., Va. 

Jacob Towson of Williamsport, Md. 

E. C. Delavan, Albany, N. Y. 

Thomas C. Upham, Brunswick, Maine. 

Hon. T. Emerson, Windsor, Vt. 

Judge Porter, of New Orleans. 

Judge Workman, do 

John McDonogh, do 

Auxiliary Colonization Society of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Hon. Jehn Ker, of Louisiana. 

John Linton, do 

D. I. Burr, Richmond, Va. 

Auxiliary Colonization Society, Hampshire county, Massachusetts. 

Thomas Napier, Northampton, Mass. 

John 8S. Walton, of New Orleans. 

Auxiliary Colonization Society of Portland, Maine. 

Auxiliary Society of Essex county, N. Jersey. 

Archibald McIntyre, New York. 

Presbytery of Mississippi. 






























































